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Second Front 


HE walls of Jericho crumbled at a trumpet blast. 

There are Allied ambassadors and statesmen who 
seemingly believe that their speeches—addressed, some- 
what oddly, to friends not foes—can have the same effect 
on the defences of German Europe. These orators, all 
officially representing Allied Governments, call upon 
public platforms for a second front and contrive, what- 
ever their intentions, to give the impression that the left 
hand of the United Nations does not know what the 
right hand is doing. In their anxiety to see the Germans 
brought to battle in the west, while the vast eastern war 


and by night combines in one campaign the features of 
the two assaults made on this country by the Germans 
in the summer and winter of 1940. Its weight is heavier. 
The question is whether this bombardment, unlike 
the blitz of two years ago, can be followed up. The 
bombing, as bombing, will be more effective. But, in 
itself, it is not likely to be more decisive, except as part 
of a larger strategic pattern such as Germany failed to 
develop in 1940. A larger strategic pattern is already 
being shaped by the Allies. While bombing in the west 
goes on, the bulk of the German army is engaged in the 


] 

~ still hangs in the balance, they admittedly echo the anxiety east by the Russians; British commandos are raiding 

aa of every Englishman—and every Russian—for action. But German Europe as the Germans, across the same narrow 

the implication, however veiled, that Mr Churchill and — waters, have never raided England. 

wm the War Cabinet do not share this anxiety is false and Plainly, the best means to complete the pattern would 
Ar mischievous ; the notion that they are not really keen to _be to convert commandos into invaders. It is thought » 
ut fight all-out by the side of the Soviet Union is being be a matter for serious concern that the absence of a 

d 18 ‘assiduously fostered in too many places. The only comfort true united command in this country continues to be a 
% is that the enemy, unable to decide whether these strange technical brake on positive strategical action. But to 
7 sounds of heckling are stupid, subtle, or simply disruptive, throw doubt on the political motives of Mr Churchill 
MH may be himself confused. and his advisers is monstrously unjust. The fact 
¢ The special mark of this spring, the third of the war, that, wisely, they have not published their intentions to 
& is that both sides are wondering what is going to happen the enemy does not alter the probability that, provisionally, 
sd next ; no longer does the enemy alone know. There is they have already made their decision. The limiting factor 





action in the west already. The British air offensive by day 


is not the willingness of London to listen to Moscow, but 
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the ability of the Allies to find the ships. The shipping 
position has become severely more stringent, not merely 
or even mainly because of the rising curve of losses, 
but because of the new demands, delays and dangers 
brought about by the spread of Japanese power in the 
Far East. 

The transport of a modern army, made mobile tactically 
by its mechanised equipment, is a tremendous task ; 
strategically—at least when the sea must be crossed in face 
of opposition—its mobility 1s not high. There is a case 
for arguing that the bridgehead in Europe will have to 
be made by commandos, travelling light, and not by 
panzers; with the RAF, they will go first, and the 
armoured divisions will follow. But whatever means are 
contrived to ease the strain, ships remain the crux. 
Is Lord Beaverbrook prepared to state openly, from his 
own special knowledge, that the ships for an expeditionary 
force, as well as the weapons and aircraft, are available, 
and that it is only intransigence, or worse, on the part of 
the western Allies, that hold invasion back? These sugges- 


The Latest 


HE German people have come to the end of a long 
and hard winter. In the course of it, they have 


achieved the great military feat of surviving a winter cam- 
paign in Russia. On the home front, the regime has, by a 
comparable feat in the field of mass psychology, succeeded 
in maintaining the unquestioning support of a great body 
of its citizens. Hitler is, for the time being, relieved of his 
worst fears in the east. The situation is not so critical as in 
December, 1941, when he made his last direct personal 
oue front—and a _ funda- 
mentally important one—remains. Germany’s survival 
now depends upon the maintenance of the present peak 


intervention. Nevertheless, 


in war production. 
It would be unwise to underestimate the stream of 


material which is still flowing from the German factories : 
but it seems certain that German industry reached its “ all 
time high” in the autumn of last year, and the need to 
maintain production near that peak represents quite as 
serious a challenge as did the military situation last winter. 
Now that the American colossus has entered the race, 
Germany cannot set the pace much longer. The war must 
be won or driven to a stalemate this year. This implies, 
not only total victory in Russia, but sufficient reserves 
to make an Allied re-invasion of the Continent im- 
possible. Neither can be achieved without an enormous 
accumulation and usage of war material. The question 
is whether, given the present economic position of German 


Europe, the necessary output can be achieved. 
The failure to reach a decision against Russia in 1941 


has meant that, for yet another year, the German war 
effort has had to rely on the production of Europe alone; 
and Europe’s resources are not equal to the strain. The 
agricultural situation is unhealthy. Harvests were well 
below the average in 1940 and 1941, and the 1942 harvest 
promises to be unsatisfactory. The shortage of vital raw 
materials can be made good by the use of substitutes 
only at a very great expenditure of man-hours, fuel and 
plant. The chief bottleneck is labour. The labour force 
of Europe is working beyond capacity. A further intake 
of women is impossible without greatly extending day 
nurseries and kindergartens—which themselves swallow 
up more labour ; the temporary demobilisation of soldiers 
to work in war factories has not been possible this winter 
because of the strongly sustained Russian pressure ; to 
bring in more foreign workers would strain factory 
discipline to breaking point—its unsatisfactory state can be 
inferred from the, greatly increased severity of the penalties 
imposed for absenteeism and slacking. There is only one 
possibility—to increase the efficiency of the war industries: 
but the slack that can be taken in here is probably small, 
and there is a point at which extra planning from the 
centre and extra directives to industry defeat their object 


by destroying flexibility and local initiative. 
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tions add up to a capital charge, which should be my 
forthrightly or not at all. 

It is the earnest wish of every Englishman—of every 
free man everywhere—that the manpower and the outpy 
of this country should be thrown in, at the highest pric 
that will buy success, to decide the war this year. It 
is this year that counts, not next year. They ask fy, 
daring and for sacrifice as they have never asked befor 
they ask to face the ordeals that the Russians are facip, 
for the same cause. The invasion of Europe will thei 
England as no event has done since November 11, 1918 
even though there will be long months of bitter figh. 
ing and heavy losses to follow. But it is a gross disseryig 
to the high spirit of the people to suggest to them, from 
responsible official positions and without any evidenc, 
that they are being misled, held back, and betrayed at th: 
peak of their resolution—just as it would be a betray 
indeed, of Russia no less than England, for the Gover. 
ment to prepare a larger and more disastrous Crete » 
Gallipoli under polemical pressure. 


‘<Gamble’”’ 


The situation can perhaps be best summed up in; 
series of dilemmas out of which some way must be found, 
Both the army and industry need more men. To bring 
in more workers from abroad means a decline in the agn- 
cultural output of their home courtries—and Germany i 
getting shorter of food. To ration consumption goods sti! 
further might create a new margin of labour which couk 
be transferred to war industry, but any cut below th 
present level would reduce the efficiency of the whok 
labour force. To rationalise industry further and to intro 
duce a new nationwide drive to root out marginal ineff- 
ciency would arouse resentment and opposition in th 
managerial grades and probably frustrate its own. purpose. 
All these and a host of other dilemmas spring from th 
fact that the Nazis are trying to make an instrument—in 
this case the productive capacity of Europe—do mor 
than it can do. It is this combination of obdurate difficul- 
ties and sheer necessity that accounts for the latest per- 
sonal intervention of the Fuehrer. 

Since the autumn of last year, a number of significant 
changes have taken place in the organisation of the 
German economy. One of the first of these was the 
appointment of Wehrlin to supervise the transport system 
and to report back direct to Hitler. This was followed 
by the appointment of the Gauleiter of Thuringia, Sauckel, 
to take charge of labour supply. The decree appointing 
him was signed personally by Hitler and his wide—and 
rather vague—powers included the control of workers in 
occupied territory. Little publicity has been given to his 
activities, but the order prolonging school holidays into 
the autumn, so that all children over ten can help untl 
the end of the harvest. probably comes from Sauckel’ 
office. 

The biggest changes have naturally come at the poifl 
where the danger of breakdown is greatest. The last 
months have seen what amounts to an unscrambling 
of the original structure of the armaments industry, and 
the substitution for it of a new system, originating 0 
decrees personally signed by Hitler soon after the death 
of Dr Todt. The problem was to combine an increa® 
in efficiency with an increase in direct state intervention. 
Hitherto, the economic administration had fixed quotas, 
and allocated materials and labour, while the so-called 
“ self-governing bodies °—in the main, the old cartels 
dealt with production on a cost-pius profit basis. The ne* 
system, introduced by Hitler in his “ Decree fot 
Safeguarding the Armament Industry,” is probably n0 
yet fully in operation, but it hinges on the office and 
personality of Professor Speer, the new Armaments 
Minister. He is one of the Nazi young guard and before 
the war had the task of rebuilding Berlin and replanning 
the cities of Germany. His job in the new arrangemet! 
is to deal directly--with the assistance of picked bodits 
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ef skilled engineers—with production problems, with 
rationalisation, the more economical use of men and 
materials, the closing of marginal factories and so forth. 
In a word, he takes over the sphere which was formerly 
more or less left to industrial federations. In return for 
abandoning their technical field, the cartels are, appar- 
ently, to receive greater administrative and executive free- 
dom. The filling in of forms and the statistical reporting 
are to be drastically reduced ; the allocation of materials 
and manpower is to be in fact transferred to the federa- 
tions ; it seems that the earlier state economic administra- 
tion will “wither away” or its officials be absorbed among 
Speer’s shock troops of production engineers, who will in- 
filtrate the whole structure of industry as the represen- 
tatives of the High Command of Wilhelm II’s army infil- 
trated every military headquarters. It remains to be seen 
how the new system will work. It is hedged round by heavy 
penalties, including the death penalty, if false returns 
are made on the need for materials and man-power. And 
Speer has his check on this side of production by the 
provision that he can initiate proceedings against recal- 
citrant firms and, in collaboration with the Minister of 
Justice, determine what shall rank as new offences. 


The significant point in all this experimentation and 
change is Hitler’s direct intervention. The new officials 
are all personally responsible to him, they are all tried 
Party men ; they carry with them the prestige of direct 
access to the Fuehrer. The technique is very similar to 
the one adopted by Hitler in December last year when 
he assumed direct responsibility for the army in Russia. 
Production is now the threatened front, and once again— 
and this time with the added prestige of success in the 
military crisis—Hitler is taking a hand. In December 
last, the military situation, and with it the unquestioning 
loyalty of the officer caste, was disintegrating under the 
stress of argument, discussion, dispute, doubts, fierce 
differences of opinion. The one thing a totalitarian system 
cannot survive, a breakdown in leadership, was on the 
horizon. Hitler was already Supreme War Lord, of 
course ; but he chose in December last to underline his 
position of supreme authority in order to still the ques- 
tioning and restore absolute discipline. It was a gamble. 
If the German army had broken, Hitler would have been 
broken with it. But it is not Hitler’s weakness that he is 
a gambler. So far it has been his strength ; he will never 
shirk a gamble when the alternative is defeat. 

In the course of the winter, something resembling 
this situation has been developing on the production 
front. The business community has been fretting at in- 
elastic controls and increasing pressure and friction. The 
Civil Service, which has lost its original Party purity 
through its vast wartime extension and consequent 
dilution with non-Party mea, has become a hotbed of 
criticism and discontent. The totalitarian state can destroy 
all internal corporate activity save only the corporate 
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activity of the state itself—that is to say, the Civil Service. 
It is no coincidence that the Russian purges struck at the 
bureaucrats. The Civil Service is about the only group 
left in the absolute state capable of inspiring the solidarity 
that breeds independence of mind and, with it, criticism. 
Hitler cannot destroy it, any more than he could dismiss 
all his officers ; but he can by-pass it; he can divide it up 
by splitting it into new sections—for example, the new 
committees and sub-committees of production engineers 
who are to work not by industry but by types of manu- 
facture—tanks, aircraft and so forth. He can reinforce 
Party discipline ; finally, he can exercise the magic of his 
personal intervention and responsibility. 

It is against this background that Hitler’s speech to the 
Reichstag must be read. Like the “taking over” of a 
military Supreme Command which he already possessed. 
the dernand that the Reichstag should endorse powers 
which he has unquestionably possessed for the last nine 
years and has been using with a particularly personal 
emphasis in recent months is a dramatic gesture—a warn- 
ing to the faint-hearted, an encouragement to the fanatic 
and the devotee. The speech itself is perfectly straight- 
forward, seen in the perspective of the winter’s reshuffling. 
The demand for full powers is preceded by the reminder 
that the terrific military ordeal of the winter has been 
overcome. 

When nerves were at breaking point, obedience 
wavered, or where a sense of duty was lacking in 
mastering a task, I made stern decisions by virtue of 
the sovereign right which I believe to have received for 
the purpose from my German people. 

Then Hitler turns to the production front. 

I have taken the necessary measures to prevent a 
repetition of a similar period of emergency. The German 
Reichsbahn will next winter discharge its duties better 
than during last winter—wherever we may be by then. 
Beginning from the locomotives and up to the. tanks, 
tractors and motor lorries, our army in the east will be 
better equipped. 

Finally he demands that the right of intervention which 
has worked such military miracles in the east shall be 
fully accorded in the sphere of production and on the 
home front generally. 

“One thing I expect, that the nation gives me the 
power to intervene immediately and to act on my own 
initative as circumstances demand . . . The Front and 
the homeland, the transport system, the administration 
and the judiciary must be governed by a single thought 
—to achieve victory. 

Can the miracle be worked again ? Is the screwing 
of an even greater productive effort from the overstrained 
machines and the work-weary labour force of Europe 
more impossible than maintaining an army unprepared 
for winter war through the rigours of the Russian cold? 
That is the question mark hanging over the Reichstag 
meeting. It would be folly if Hitler’s enemies were tc 
assume that this, his latest “ gamble,” is bound to fail. 
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The Fuel Ration 


IR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE has been despitefully 

treated—by the Government, who presented his plan 
lor rationing fuel prematurely and without any details or 
documentation ; and by the critics who have shown them- 
selves only too anxious to condemn the plan unheard. 
Largely, the extraordinarily violent opposition to this 
rationing scheme has nothing to do with the merits of 
the case. In part, it is due to the ham-handed way in 
which the scheme was presented ; in part, to unjustified 
personal animosities against both Dr Dalton and Sir 
William Beveridge ; and in part, more justifiably, to 
resentment against the mishandling of the coal situation in 
the past two years by both the controlling interests and 
the Government. 

No one can deny some justification in some of these 
arguments. Last week, a letter in the columns of 
The Economist from the Mining Association, by its con- 
tention that nothing at all is wrong anywhere in the pro- 
duction and distribution of coal, demonstrated, by proving 
too much, that something needs to be done, by an impar- 
tial authority, to increase the productivity of coal-getting. 
The one commodity of which this country, potentially, 
has enough within its own-frontiers is coal. It is a reflec- 
tion upon the foresight of all concerned, and not least 
the Government, which probably took away mining labour 
in undue numbers for military service, that this crisis 
should have arisen. It is imperative that, it rationing is 
to be introduced, it should be accompanied by the most 
stringent guarantees that the utmost rationalisation of 
both output and distribution will be put through at once 
under strict and direct control by the Government. But 
these are arguments that the crisis should not have arisen ; 
they do not say that there is no crisis to make rationing 
necessary ; they say the precise opposite. Above all, per- 
haps, it should be stated that the personal elements in 
this controversy are deplorable. Dr Dalton is regarded, 
rightly, it is to be hoped, as a “ strong” Minister, deter- 
mined to impose his will upon the industries that come 
within his purview ; Sir William Beveridge’s main faul: 
would seem to be the efficiency with which he does the 
manifold duties which are entrusted to him. 

There are only two questions to be asked about this 
plan to ration fuel. Is rationing necessary? Will this plan 
work fairly and effectively? The first question has been 

‘answered, with some authority, by Mr Arthur Horner, 
President of the South Wales Miners, who said on 
Monday that 

there are no measures now conceivable which could 

guarantee coal production on a sufficient scale to permit 

the free use of coal as in the past. I see no difference in 

principle in applying rationing to coal or any other 

commodity 
Sir William Beveridge’s report, published on Tuesday. 
carries the argument further: none of the alternative: 
to rationing can ensure fair distribution ; if there is no 
rationing, there will be increased domestic consumption 
because of increasing purchasing power, with gross inequi- 
ties reflecting differences in income ; it is desirable that 
rationing should be introduced when it can be mild and 
done without hardship even to the poorest ; it is neces- 
sary to provide ahead, for 1943 as well as 1942, because 
the demand for coal as the war effort grows is bound to 
rise. Seldom have the right arguments for rationing been 
so rightly and relevantly stated. Rationing is needed now 
to prevent shortages and severer rationing in the 
future. 

There is much to be said for the view that, ultimately, 
rationing of all, or nearly all, essentials is the unavoidabie 
consequence of leaving increased purchasing power in the 
hands of consumers in face of diminished supplies. 


It is a view which the trade unions, in other matters, have 
been only too ready to endorse. So, too, is the opinion, 
amply based on experience in the past two years, that 
“the public will prefer fair compulsion and will reject 


appeals.” Under rationing, the poorest will get as much 
as last winter, and in many cases more. 

There are no real alternatives to rationing. There are 
three complementary ways of ending the coal crisis: tg 
increase the efficiency of the industry, which can take 
effect only slowly ; to release men from the Forces, which 
is especially difficult if hard spring campaigns are ahead: 
and to ration fuel, which is admittedly complicated. The 
only commonsense line of action is to apply a dose of qjj 
three methods. The point made by Sir William Beveridge 
to the Press is unassailable ; manpower is the crux, and 
for any man to be getting or transporting coal for nop- 
essential civilian use, when he might be getting coal for 
the war industries or serving in the Forces, is a gross 
waste in any circumstances. 

With these issues made clear, it should be possible to 
look at Sir William Beveridge’s plan fairly and reasonably, 
It is symptomatic of the unreasoned bias of some of the 
protesters that they still make ammunition of the fact 
that the plan involves the use of 15,000 clerks ; they do 
not add that these are temporary clerks, likely to be 
required for no more than six to eight weeks. Sir William 
Beveridge frankly admits in his report the special difficul- 
ties of rationing fuel ; unlike food, fuel is not consumed 
evenly week by week, and its consumption cannot be 
controlled at shops ; fuel requirements differ from house 
to house, from family to family, and from person to 
person ; and control is difficult. On the other hand, it is 
hard to imagine a plan better calculated to overcome these 
difficulties than the one now under fire. Necessarily, 
the scheme embraces all fueis, in a scheme of points 
rationing with interchangeable coupons. Biggest virtue of 
all, the double ration, household and personal, is based on 
present needs, not past consumption. 

No scheme could be easy either to work out or to apply. 
But the one serious problem which the plan leaves only 
partly solved is the problem of control. What 1s to be 
the sanction if the ration of coal, gas or electricity 1s 
exceeded? In the last resort, of course, the sanction must be 
the cutting off of supplies. But the plan especially notes this 
as a last resort ; and it is suggested that small or uninten- 
tional excesses should be adjusted to be reductions in the 
ration for the following period. One possible expedient 
the report does not mention. The device of selling power 
and light at a double rate, rising when a certain quantity 
has been consumed, is well knuwn in commercial prac- 
tice ; it might be possible to apply a similar principle 
involving deterrent charges above the ration figure, 
though obviously this would unfairly favour the con- 
sumers with the most money. 

It must be admitted that the rationing of fuel, like the 
rationing of food, is a heavy responsibility. The health 
and will of the people at war depend at bottom upon the 
necessities of life. But the argument for fuel rationing 1s 
the same as for food rationing. The only way to prevent, 
not only a shortage of vital resources for the war effort 
itself, but.also hardship and inequity for the workers, 's 
to introduce a ration in time ; and there is no time to lose 
if the fuel ration is to be effective for next winter. Sit 
William Beveridge has stated categorically that, even t0 
obtain all the 10 million extra tons by civilian rationing 
need involve no hardship for the poorest consumers, if 
rationing is begun now. The suspicion cannot be dis- 
guised that a great part of the opposition in Parliament 
has been due to the fact that the Commons Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure, having reported some time 
ago that rationing should not be necessary, feels it neces- 
sary now to say that rationing is not necessary—which 1s 
by no means the same proposition. It is reported that the 
plan may be dropped or weakened. This would be 
irresponsible foolishness ; and it is to be hoped that the 
Government, while showing the utmost sympathy and 
receptiveness towards suggestions for improvements - 
the scheme, will be resolute in its determination to carry 
the scheme through. 
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Colonial Commandos ? 


NCE again British forces are being forced to give 

up British territory to an invading power. The 
campaign in Burma, it is true, has not met with the 
immediate and overwhelming defeat that occurred in 
Malaya ; the Japanese advance is being steadfastly con- 
tested ; the far too few British soldiers may be tired, 
but they are not “soft” ; and there is real co-operation 
between them and their Chinese allies. Nevertheless, for 
the second time British troops have had to fight a losing 
campaign in the presence of a large native population, 
whose co-operation with its protecting power might have 
turned the scales, but which has instead for the most 
part remained aloof or given help to the invader. Once 
again, therefore, there is much criticism of this lack of 
resistance except by the armed forces. 

Total war must be fought by more than the organised 
armed forces. It can be—even in the colonies, as the 
people of Malta have shown. The guerillas of China and 
Russia have proved that resistance can be prolonged, to 
the serious detriment of the enemy, long after the main 
armies have been driven back. There is no sign that any 
attempt was made to organise guerilla bands in Malaya, 
and it is probably too late to organise them in Burma. 
But there is still time in other parts of the dependent 
Empire such as the colonies of British West Africa, which 
have been threatened by Laval’s assumption of power 
and his wish to collaborate with the Germans, who have 
again bombed the neighbouring territory of Chad. 

It is in British West Africa that the organisation of 
guerilla bands seems particularly suitable, for the nature 
of the colonies, and especially their social structure, make 
any other attempts to obtain the active support of their 
people difficult. When people talk glibly about apathy 
or treachery, they are apt to forget that backward races, 
who have been conquered all their history, will still submit 
to force majeure. If, for instance, Vichy or German troops 
were to invade a Nigerian town, the normal reaction of 
many of the natives would be to disappear into the bush. 
Others would remain out of curiosity, and of these a 
large number would act as guides or porters for the 
enemy, not for any base reason or indeed for any reason 
at all ; they would simply do as they were told, because 
they are accustomed to obey and it is not in their nature 
to reason why. A comparison with the much more 
advanced and civilised Filippinos is unfair ; the Filippino 
has some idea of the issues at stake which the ordinary 
African, with his very limited outlook, cannot perceive. 

In these circumstances, it is very difficult to enlist the 
co-operation of Africans in their own defence. So far, 
the only active policy pursued by the authorities is to 
encourage enlistment in the local military forces. In 
British West Africa, the local governments have met with 
considerable success in their recruiting campaign for 
the Royal West African Frontier Force. But, relatively 
to the size of the populations, the RWAFF has only 
mobilised very small numbers, and in any case it has 
not skimmed the cream. The only entry is through the 
ranks, but this democratic method of recruiting makes 
it impossible for men of native rank and position to 
enlist. It is not, perhaps, sufficiently realised how feudal 
and aristocratic is the social structure of most of the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria. It is probably more unusual and 
difficult for the son of a native ruler to join up as a 
Private, than it would have been for the son of a noble 
British family before the last war. Possibly, this reluctance 
1s wrong—it is certainly contrary to modern British ideas 
—and the British policy of bolstering up such a social 
structure may be mistaken. But, as the facts are at the 
moment, there would be a danger of upsetting the whole 
social and political organisation of the country if young 
men of noble families were coerced or persuaded into 
positions where they would be ordered to perform menial 
tasks by corporals who, in local opinion, might possibly 
be on the lowest rung of the feudal ladder. 

On the other hand, it is these acknowledged leaders 


of society who coyld form the core of organised native 
resistance to the enemy, and they ought not to be wasted. 
They inherit from their fathers traditions of raiding and 
fighting, and their position assures them active assistance 
whenever they may find themselves in their own terri- 
tories. At this stage, it is too late to establish African 
cadet schools for the RWAFF, and in any case it is not 
certain that the influence and traditions of these men would 
be best utilised in a purely military framework. But the 
organisation of guerilla units under their leadership would 
be a different matter. These units would be formed by 
the chief, just as in former days his predecessor summoned 
so many horsemen from each of his villages in time of 
need, to form an army for defence or attack. Now, as 
then, the first loyalty of these bands would be to their 
leaders. Most Africans have no national consciousness 
yet ; but they have a strong local pride, and it would 
be easier to rally them to fight for their own chiefs than 
for “‘ democracy.” 

The main function of the bands would be auxiliary 
to the activities of the regular armed forces. They would 
operate as nuisance raiders behind the enemy lines both 
in defence and attack. The only military training they 
would need would be practice in the use of small arms, 
in laying land mines and so on. Obviously, there would 
have to be some co-operation with the military authori- 
ties, and it is suggested that this could best be achieved 
through District Commissioners, specially selected and 
seconded, who would command the respect of both the 
leaders and their followers, and who know the country, 
the people and the language. The point is, however, that 
the guerillas would not be immediately under military 
discipline ; there would be no compulsion on them to wear 
a uniform which many regard as unbecoming to their 
dignity ; and to a large extent they would be left to their 
own initiative. In organisation, they would be a sort of 
Home Guard ; in function they would be Commandos— 
in the original sense of the word. 

The West African terrain favours the operation of such 
bands, and furthermore they cculd live on the country and 
would be completely independent of lines of communica- 
tion. Transport, too, would be easy. In some parts, there 
would be a plentiful supply of horses; in others, the 
bicycle, which most natives can ride and enjoy riding, 
would be used—the Japanese took Malaya on bicycles. 
The Burma campaign has shown that the equipment of an 
army can be carried too far in tropical countries, and 
the equipment of the colonial guerillas would be of the 
lightest. Fresh supplies would be available in caches 
which the nature of the country readily provides. More- 
over, the bands would find it easy to disappear after a 
raid, and it is highly unlikely that their whereabouts 
would be betrayed by their countrymen. 

This sketch gives only a tentative outline of the sort 
of scheme that might be adopted for making the best 
military use of colonial manpower. Obviously, the details 
would vary greatly from colony to colony. The essential 
element is to base the plan on the peculiar social structure 
that exists in each. It may be argued that, in the event, 
the operations which such colonial commandos could 
carry out would be insignificant in relation to the scale 
of modern warfare. But it is the very totality of the 
present war that makes success in waging it dependent 
on the active support of the great mass of civilians. Any 
small operation achieved by the commandos would have 
a manifold psychological effect on the local population. 
It would stimulate popular support and assistance for 
their work; and, above all, it would encourage their 
countrymen to imitate them by hindering the enemy’s 
forces in a hundred and one ways instead of—as has 
sometimes happened in Malaya and Burma—collaborating 
with them because of the complete lack of an organised 
nucleus of popular resistance. In a very different context, 
there may be a lesson for India in this plan for local 
defence, fitted to the people’s own ways and traditions. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Leaven in India 


Sir Stafford Cripps reported to the Commons this 
week on his Indian mission, and the House accepted his 
findings. His main conclusion was that he had left a new 
leaven at work in India, especially among the younger 
men. Already there are signs that this leaven is at work. 
In Madras, Congress leaders have advocated co-operation 
with the Moslem League, and have even spoken favourably 
of Pakistan. There are divisions of opinion nearer the 
Congress centre, and plainly the old intransigent crust is 
splitting. Sir Stafford Cripps believes that it was this 
intransigence, born of an old deep-seated distrust, which 
wrecked his mission. The occasion of the breakdown was 
the distribution of defence functions between Indian and 
British authorities. But this was not a real issue because, 
as the White Paper on the Lord Privy Seal’s mission proves, 
the British Government in fact met the substance of the 
Indian suggestions. Only in the dying stages of the nego- 
tiations did the real reason for failure emerge, in the shape 
of the Congress demand for an irresponsible National 
Government at once; to make this demand was, in effect, to 
refuse terms. It is worthy of emphasis that, on one ground 
or another, every organised body of Indian opinion refused 
in the end—Congress on the National Government issue; 
the Moslem League on the issue of Pakistan; the Sikhs 
because of their wish fgr British protection; and the De- 
pressed classes for the same reason. All the Indian groups 
either did not trust the British enough or did not trust 
each other. Sir Stafford Cripps is confident that the seeds 
of future success have been sown simultaneously with the 
failure of his venture. Several members in the House 
showed themselves anxious to help on the process, to give 
fresh proofs of British honesty of purpose, to reinforce 
the impression given to India and to the world by the 
recent offer. It is impossible to expect the British Govern- 
ment to court failure by early renewed proposals: it would 
be unwise and ineffective. But it is essential that no step 
should be ignored to increase Indian confidence, especially 
by the appointment to high posts in India of men with the 
tradition of sympathy and understanding which Sir Stafford 
Cripps has done so much to set on its way. 


* * * 


Second Front in the Air 


As the Allied air offensive over Europe has been ex- 
tended and intensified, the Luftwaffe has been forced to 
return to the attack in the west. The bombing of Bath, 
Exeter, Norwich and York marks an important departure 
from the German strategic habit of doing one thing at a 
time. It is improbable that the German High Command 
really wished to interrupt the long lull in the serious 
bombing of Great Britain on the very eve of the summer 
campaign. True, the number of German planes employed 
in the latest raids has not been large—twenty only are 
reported to have been used against York. The appreciable 
damage which they have achieved is the result of con- 
centration on relatively small targets and the use of heavier 
bombs. The percentage of planes lost has been high— 
twenty-five per cent are claimed in the case of the York 
raid. Thus, it is not possible for the Germans to maintain 
severe raids even on small provincial towns without placing 
an appreciable strain upon their air resources. There can be 
no doubt that the resumption of German raiding over 
Great Britain is as great a triumph for the RAF in its 
recent crescendo of devastating attacks as the actual damage 
inflicted on Lubeck and Rostock, Augsburg and Kiel. The 
enemy has been forced to hit back. The British raids have 
had to be taken seriously both from the standpoint of 
damage to output and shock to morale. The matter has had 
to be discussed in the columns of the German press, and 
reprisal raids have had to be promised and carried out. 
There are several signs which indicate that the German 
reprisals are intended mainly for home consumption. 
° Baedeker raids” against plutocratic spas may sound im- 
pressive to the German people. But they are peculiarly 
suited to stiffen morale in this country, and it can only be 
supposed that the Germans indulge in them because they 
are unable or unwilling to spare air fleets for attacks on 
nore serious targets—at bottom, the Germans no longer 


believe in bombing as a separate weapon against defended 
areas, 


Advance to Lashio 


The land fighting of the week has been chiefly in 
Burma, for the Russian front is bogging down everywhere 
in mud, even in the more wintry Svir sector in the north, 
The battle in Burma has taken a turn for the worse in the 
development of a new Japanese thrust up the Salwen 
River, a front on which there has recently been but litte 
activity. A fortnight ago it was reported that at least one 
fresh division had been landed at Rangoon, and presumably 
the new thrust has been made possible by the arrival of 
sizable reinforcements. The country into which the Japanese 
have advanced beyond Taungyi is mountainous jungle with 
poor roads ; strategically, however, it is of the first impor- 
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ance. The advance has carried the enemy not only to the 
flank of Mandalay’s defences, but has brought him to the 
gates of Lashio, a key city on the Burma Road, which 
now in immediate jeopardy. Probably very little material is 
passing along the track now. The danger is that it will 
provide an entry point into the heart of Free China not 
for goods but for Japanese. The aim of the Burma campaign 
is, after all, to cut off China from the United Nations, This 
objective can be achieved more easily up the Salween River 
than up. the Irrawaddy or the Sittang, where, for the 
moment, the enemy is held. 


* * * 


More Independents 


Twice more the Government has been beaten at by- 
elections. Mr Brown (Independent), the demagogue of the 
organised Civil Servants, scraped home at Rugby by 679 
votes. Mr Reakes (Independent), claiming that his victory 
was a victory for Mr Churchill, had a ten times biggt! 
majority at Wallasey. The polls were small, at Rugby 4 
per cent, at Wallasey 33 per cent. But the tide of events 
is significant. Any candidate who calls for a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war will get votes—though Majot 
Cripps, eclipsed by Mr Reakes, forfeited his deposit # 
Wallasey ; and the parties have not enough hold over the 
electorate to bring voters to the polls in support of the 
undistinguished candidates whom they set up as lay figures 
to symbolise national solidarity. The Labour party cannot 
even prevent its local following, as in both Rugby 4 
Wallasey, from supporting the new opposition. Mr Reakes 
is an unknown quantity. Mr Brown showed his well-known 
wrongheadedness as soon as he was elected by prating 
about “the Government’s political differences Wi 
Russia.” But he, like Mr Reakes, also asks for a more activ 
and efficient strategy. Mr Churchill is in no danger. The 
Government stands solid. These are only straws in the 
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wind. But the wind is important ; and Ministers would do 
well to note two things: that the nation is ready and 
anxious for the most exacting tasks ; and that the present 
official parties are distinctly vieux jeu. 


* * * 


Doubts in Italy ? 

It is difficult to assess the value of the reports which 
are circulating of a state of alarm and despondency in 
Italy so strong that King Victor Emmanuel—not noticeably 
a man of decision and action—is considering a change of 
government. For one thing, all the rumours come from 
across the Atlantic. For another, they are all based on the 
assumption that Hitler’s Reichstag speech was that of a 
“desperate man.” It is perfectly true that Italy has on 
the whole fought this war vicariously. Her triumphs have 
in reality been German triumphs, and she relies on 
Germany absolutely for victory. If there were serious signs 
of a German collapse, it would mean immediate defeat for 
Italy, and Italian diplomacy might then with its usual 
flexibility look about for ways of climbing on the band- 
wagon of the United Nations. But Hitler’s speech rather 
forecast a more ruthless prosecution of the war, and the 
various consultations that are said to have been held in 
Rome—between the King, Mussolini, Ciano, Badoglio and 
others—while they may have pointed to a change of policy, 
may equally well have been designed to screw up Italy’s 
war effort for the coming ordeal. 


* * * 


Unemployment Fund 


The latest reports of the Unemployment Insurance 
Statutory Committee reveal further substantial increases in 
the disposable balances of the Unemployment Fund on 
general and agricultural account. All the trends which were 
in Operation in 1940 were accentuated last year as the 
prosecution of the war brought full employment nearer. The 
loss of income to the Fund due to calling up of industrial 
and agricultural workers was more than balanced by new 
entrants into employment and by the changes introduced 
by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, which both 
raised contributions and widened the scope of the scheme. 
The decline in unemployment was responsible for a sub- 
stantial reduction in payment of benefit—from £25,894,000 
to £8,874,000 on general account, and from £635,000 to 
£294,000 on agricultural account. The disposable balance 
to the credit of the General Account rose during the year 
from £54,534,577 to £79,805,751, and the Committee esti- 
mates that, at current rates of income and expenditure, the 
balance may be doubled during the current year. The dis- 
posable balance on Agricultural Account increased by more 
than £1,000,000 to £4,894,452. The Committee has decided 
to recommend that the automatic increase in agricultural 
contributions of $d. a week, which was to take place next 
July (a reduction of }d. a week was instituted for a period 
of three years only ending on July 6th this year, in order 
to reduce the accumulated reserve to £500,000), shall not 
take place, since the balance on Agricultural Account has 
continued to increase despite the reduction in benefits. No 
steps are recommended to reduce the balance on General 
Account, or to retard its growth, since the Committee hold 
that its accumulation is due solely to the abnormal con- 
ditions of war economy. Since no measures have been 
announced for the prevention of an unpredictable increase 
in unemployment after the war, there is at present no basis 
for calculating the expenditure which the Fund may be 
liable to meet, and the Committee’s view is that it remains 
essential to build up a substantial reserve, rather than to 
raise benefits or to reduce contributions. Moreover, the 
Committee point out that it would be unfortunate to take 
any step which would place unemployment insurance further 
out of step with other forms of social insurance, at a time 
when social security as a whole is the subject of investiga- 
ton by an Interdepartmental Committee. 


* * * 


Social Security 


The reasons given by the Unemployment Insurance 
Committee for leaving insurance contributions and benefits 
unchanged have aroused some misgivings. It is argued that 
the phrase “whether or not jt is controllable,” applied to 
unemployment after the war, is unduly defeatist, and likely 
to cause alarm and despondency. The actual statement in 
the report is that whether or not it is controllable, the level 
of unemployment is unpredictable ; and it is further argued 
that this is misleading because, if it is controllable, it is 
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also predictable. The objection is at once reasonable and un- 
fair. It is reasonable because it should be practicable after 
this war, by planned demobilisation and a national invest- 
ment programme, to maintain employment far more success- 
fully than after the last war. Several Ministers have said 
so, and failure this time will be a political disaster of the 
greatest gravity. It is unfair because, at least until plans 
to this end are laid, this Committee within the terms of its 
responsibility for an insurance fund, must inevitably regard 
the course of events as “ unpredictable.” The argument in 
the report about the correlation of all forms of social insur- 
ance is also criticised. It runs as follows:— 

The various forms of social insurance are or should be 
related to one another in respect of benefits. On the side of 
contributions, they are by nature inseparable. They draw 
upon common resources; the contribution which it is practi- 
cable to exact without hardship for the purpose of health in- 
surance or pensions is affected by the level of contributions of 
unemployment insurance ; the best use of the common re- 
sources available ought to be considered in relation to all 
forms of insecurity and not to one form only; it would be 
improvident now to commit ourselves to a scale of expendi- 
ture on unemployment benefit which made it impracticable 
later to meet more urgent requirements of another kind. 


The fear seems to be that Sir William Beveridge, in his 
dual réle as chairman of this Committee, and of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee that is at work on the future of 
social security, is too wedded to the insurance principle, 
with the result that now and after the war social security 
as a whole will continue to depend upon the financial and 
actuarial ability of a host of weak and expensively ad- 
ministered friendly societies—and not upon social need. 
Here again, the criticism is both reasonable and unfair. 
It is reasonable because it is impossible to establish social 
security, according to need, on an actuarial basis by the 
present insurance method, privately administered ; it is 
unfair because the report’s argument that, insofar as the 
insurance method is used, contributions to all forms of 
social insurance must be aggregated, and regarded as a 
single contribution from a single source, is perfectly sound. 
What the critics are getting at is twofold; in principle, 
that the insurance method is inadequate, and should be 
replaced or supplemented by state payments; and, in 
practice, that the employment of approved and friendly 
societies is hopelessly inefficient. There is no evidence that 
Sir William Beveridge is not giving the most careful atten- 
tion to both these considerations. 


* * * 


Laval Has Been Warned 


There have been few significant developments inside 
France in the course of the last week. Laval is settling into 
office. He has, no doubt, spent his time taking stock of the 
position and getting the feel of the reins of government. 
It is already obvious, however, that as far as possible, he 
means to steer clear of Vichy. The curious duality of power 
which has been established between the political and the 
military hierarchy is now to be doubled by an equally 
confusing geographical duality between Vichy and 
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Paris. Laval will move between the two centres of 
administration, leaving his Ministers in Vichy—they are 
on the whole men who have already served under Pétain 
—and his secretaries—the newer, wilder lot—in Paris. The 
possibilities which are thus opened up for bamboozling 
the Marshal are infinite. The possibility has to be faced 
that, in spite of the dyarchy which gives Pétain control of 
the armed forces, Laval will find some way of embarking 
France on such very doubtful enterprises as “ freeing ” 
Syria or “defending” Dakar, in which case it is not 
diplomacy but force that will decide the relations between 
Vichy and the United States. The recent landing of 
American troops in Free French Caledonia was by invita- 
tion. The principle may have to be extended to colonies 
and bases where no invitation has been issued. The Presi- 
dent has given Vichy fair warning. He has revealed the 
fact that American warships are operating in the Mediter- 
ranean, and has pledged the United Nations to “take 
measures if necessary to prevent the use of French territory 
in any part of the world for the military purposes of the 
Axis.” Such language is refreshing. It has the added advan- 
tage of being the only language Laval—or Abetz—under- 
stands. 


* * * 


New Caledonia and the United States 


The political and strategic significance of the American 
landing in New Caledonia, one of the staunchest and oldest 
Free French territories, is obvious. Occupied by the 
enemy, it would be the most important advanced base for 
an attack on the industrial areas of east Australia and the 
north island of New Zealand, which are between 800 and 
1,200 miles away. Apart from its strategic importance, how- 
ever, New Caledonia is a source of two vital raw materials of 
the munitions industry—nickel and chrome. For nickel, the 
territory is the world’s only important producing area 
outside of Canada. In 1940, the last period for which 
authentic figures are available, the New Caledonian nickel 
output reached 17,500 metric tons, that is, more than one- 
eighth of the world output. Since the fall of France, the 
whole of the Caledonian nickel has been acquired by the 
Australian Government, in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada, and something like four- 
fifths of the quantity involved in these purchases has been 
at the disposal of the United States munitions industry. 
The chrome ore ouput of New Caledonia in 1940 amounted 
to §5,790 metric tons, or just under 5 per cent of the 
world’s total, but as the whole of this supply has recently 
been shipped to the United States, its significance to the 
United States munitions industry is far larger than this 
percentage suggests. If the New Caledonian nickel and 
chrome supplies had been allowed to fall under Japanese 
control, Japan would have become independent in these 
vital war materials of which it is at present seriously short. 
How far supply considerations have influenced the decision 
of the United States Government to land troops in New 
Caledonia is not known, but its action has the same effect 
as the landing of United States troops in Dutch Guiana 
late last year, by which United States bauxite supplies were 
protected. 


* * + 


War Damage 


The main purpose of the War Damage (Amendment) 
Bill is to make provision for risks incurred after the end 
of August, 1941. In view of the uncertainty about the 
future scale and effect of air raids at the time of the passing 
of the original War Damage Act, it only provided for con- 
tributions up to the end of last August. An interim measure, 
the War Damage (Extension of Risk Period Act), 1941, 
provided for a risk period of a further year, but made no 
provision about future contributions. The main feature of 
the new Bill is the substitution of a single risk period, that 
is to say the duration of the war, for successive risk periods 
of one year. Since the contributions payable in respect of 
damage up to the end of August, 1941, have been spread 
over a period of five years, this change is a sensible one. 
There is to be no alteration in current contributions, either 
in amount or in number. This has been strongly criti- 
cised, but it is difficult to question the decision. The critics 
argue that the income accruing to the Treasury from con- 
tributions exceeds current disbursements, and that, in 
general, compensation will not be paid until after the war. 
But it is the total expected payments, the total liability, 
and not merely current disbursements that should be the 
yardstick. If the expected receipts from contributions ex- 
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ceed the total expected payments, then Parliament may 
reasonably take steps to reduce contributions. But, so far 
receipts, inclusive of the Government’s contribution of 50 
per cent of the expected payments, can hardly have rn 
ahead of the total liability. Apart from the new definition of 
the risk period and the decision not to alter the rate of con- 
tribution, the Bill contains no amendments of major conse. 
quence, though there are a number of adjustments which 
have been found desirable in the light of experience. For 
exampie, the Board of Trade is given power to make advance 
payments under the Business Scheme in case of hardship, 
Unfortunately, however, the Bill does not meet the criti- 
cism arising from the unequal incidence of contributions 
in respect of property ; the argument that contributions 
should be made proportionate to the amount of the various 
financial interests in each property, or group of properties, 
is surely justified by reasons of equity. 


+ * * 


Boots and Chains 


M. Molotov’s second Note on German atrocities com- 
mitted on Russian territories differs from the first one 
(published in January, 1942), in that it puts the emphasis 
on the economic aspect rather than on the policy of physical 
terror. In a sense, the practice of plunder, described in the 
Note, is the enemy’s indirect acknowledgment of the effec- 
tiveness of the Russian “ scorched earth” policy. Thus, the 
enforced transport of Soviet civilians to Germany has, to a 
large extent, been due to the fact that Germany has not been 
able to exploit their labour on the spot—the industrial equip- 
ment has been either removed or destroyed. But this has 
been only one of the motives for the wholesale plundering. 
The main principle underlying the invader’s policy has 
been, from the first, that the conquered peoples themselves 
must pay the cost of their conquest. The rule has been 
applied afl over Europe ; but, whereas in France plunder 
is still coupled with some appearances of civilised “ book- 
keeping,” no such subtleties have been indulged in the 
“barbaric” east. And as the cost of conquest there has 
proved so much higher than in the west, the plunder has 
assumed prodigious proportions. Among the details 
enumerated by Molotov is the order issued by the German 
general Beier forbidding the wearing of boots by Russian 
civilians, who are forced to give up their footwear to the 
occupying authorities. This order will perhaps be quoted in 
future text-books as one that epitomises the “ historic mis- 
sion ” of the Third Reich. It was said of Napoleon’s soldiers 
that they freed the peoples of Europe from their feudal 
chains, but that together with the chains they pulled off 
their boots. Hitler’s soldiers steal the boots—not meta- 
phorically but literally—and put the chains on the bare 
foot. 

. . * 


Protest and Counter Protest 


The incident of the ten Norwegian ships which sailed 
from Gothenburg on April Ist, in an attempt to run the 
German blockade, is in its legal aspect something of a 
storm in a teacup. The Reich authorities are apparently 
incensed by the ability of the Norwegian merchantmen to 
return the fire of German patrol ships, since it is known 
that they reached Sweden unarmed in 1940. A German 
protest to the Swedish Government has been followed by 
a Swedish protest to the British Government alleging that 
the arms were smuggled on board under cover of diplo- 
matic immunity. It would be a thousand pities if the 
natural irritation which this incident has aroused were 
allowed to bulk disproportionately large. In point of fact, 
there is much solid, mutual understanding between Great 
Britain and Sweden. Obviously, the precarious foreign 
policy which Sweden has so far pursued with such great 
success demands a rigid and formal insistence on the letter 
of international law. There is little doubt, however, that 
the German protest, which presupposes an acceptance 0 
international legal institutions, will arouse a touch of 
cynicism in a country where the critical faculty is still very 
much alive. It is not so very long ago that the technique 
of formal protest was regarded as the main, and possibly 
the sole weapon, in the armoury of the effete democraci¢s, 
while the successful gangster tactics of totalitarian govern- 
ments dazzled the neutral world into believing them 
to be not so much outside the law as above it. The Swedish 
Government has rightly refused to allow its neutrality © 
be compromised through the mysterious circumstances 
which surround the dash which the ten Norwegian ships 
have made for freedom. So much is understood in this 
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country. No doubt it is equally understood in Sweden that 
the German protest, always supposing it to be soundly 
based, sounds phérisaical to British ears. 


* * * 


A Minister Looks Forward 


When a member of the War Cabinet, who is first and 
foremost a successful business man, publicly sets out in 
simple terms his hopes for the post-war structure of busi- 
ness life, it is an important event. Mr Oliver Lyttelton’s 
broadcast Postscript last Sunday was refreshing and en- 
lightened. He made it plain that thought about the world 
after the war is part and parcel of the war effort itself. 
He refused to take sides in the present heated controversy 
between private enterprise and State control. Shrewdly, he 
pointed out that, in theory and in practice, there must 
be room for both—for private enterprise and individual 
initiative to bring about economic progress by experiment 
and effort; and for State control to ensure that all the 
essentials of decent living are made available to citizens and 
consumers, and to make certain that the powers of busi- 
ness are exercised, and the fruits of technique harvested, 
for the benefit of the community at large and not simply 
in the interest of producers’ cliques and corporations. 


* * * 


Post-War Economy 


The argument that Britain’s economy will be ruined 
by the war, that it will take many years to recever the 
pre-war standard of living, has often been refuted by The 
Economist. Britain’s main asset is the skill ef its people, 
its productive facilities and capital equipment. Some of 
the capital equipment may be destroyed or fall imto disre- 
pair, but, unless the probable damage greatly exceeds present 
expectations, physical rehabilitation can be effected fairly 
quickly, probably within two or three years. But the Ioss 
of income from overseas investments and ether sources of 
foreign exchange will be an important debt factor. It will 
involve an increase in the volume of exports required to 
obtain a given quantity of imports. The difficulties facing 
this country after the war should neither be underestimated 
nor overestimated. A pamphlet published by the (Ameri-- 
can) National Planning Association, on Britain’s trade in 
the post-war world, perhaps tends to err in the direc- 
tion of optimism. In its view, the United Kingdom will 
emerge from the war stronger than before from the “ stand- 
point of technology ”—which is probably true. Damage can 
be repaired in a relatively short time ; new plants can be, 
in time, turned over to the output of the goods of peace ; 
civilian industries, pushed out of obsolete practices, will 
emerge rationalised for optimum output. But when the 
writers of the pamphlet, having admitted the probability of 
a post-war dollar problem, go on to work out a post-war 
balance of payments, varying with the national income of 
the United States, they arrive at results which probably 
add up to too rosy a picture, and are, in any case, highly 
speculative. As a matter of fact, it is probably impossible 
at this stage to visualise post-war circumstances with suffi- 
cient accuracy to do sums like these usefully. 


x * * 


Canada : No Change 


It is difficult to see how the result of the Canadian 
Plebiscite can give very much guidance to Mr Mackenzie 
King. Of the 4 million voters who were asked to “free” 
the Government from any restriction on the use of. its 
Powers—the relevant commitment is, of course, the under- 
taking not to impose conscription for service overseas— 
about 64 per cent have agreed to release the Government. 
This absolute percentage masks the real significance of the 
Voting, for the great bulk of the opposition came, as might 
have been expected, from Quebec. Here 940,000 out of 
1,310,000 votes cast were against release, and the situation 
how is almost exactly what it was before the plebiscite, with 
the bulk of the English-speaking Canadians supporting 
Conscription for service anywhere and the bulk of the 
tench speaking Canadians opposing it. Mr Mackenzie 
Ning has summed up the results of the plebiscite thus: 

It is a national expression on a national issue. There can 
no doubt about the significance of the vote.” Unfortu- 
nately, there cannot. The plebiscite has made no difference 
at all to the attitude of French Canada and now, as before, 
Mr Mackenzie King must either coerce a powerful minority 
—er work out some special status for them. The formal 
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expression of opinion elicited from Quebec by the plebis- 
cite may even make the problem more difficult than it was. 


* «x + 


Australian Taxation 


The -Premiers of the Australian States have rejected 
Mr Curtin’s proposal that they should renounce their 
rights to levy income tax for the duration of the war. It is 
not yet certain what Mr Curtin will do, whether he will 
submit his proposal to the Commonwealth Parliament in 
its original form or modify it. His scheme would impose a 
uniform income tax all over Australia from July Ist, which 
would produce a sum equal to the amount at present col- 
lected by the Commonwealth and States.. As compensation, 
the latter would be given £A34,500,00o—the average income 
tax receipts of them all in the last two years. There are 
obvious administrative advantages in such a uniform tax, 
but much more important is the strength it would give 
to the Commonwealth’s fiscal weapon for waging the war. 
So long as there is a discrepancv between the toial taxation 
paid by Australians living in one State and those in another, 
there must be a margin of taxable’ income which the 
Commonwealth cannot touch; and, as Mr Curtin rightly 
pointed out, Australia’s obligation to the Allies could not 
allow this. Some idea of the discrepancies between the 
taxation in the different States can be obtained by com- 
paring the total Federal and State taxation paid by a 
£A1,000 income in 1940-41. This varied from {A205 in 
Victoria to £A244 in South Australia. For a £A20,000 
income, the lowest taxation was again paid in Victoria 
(£A10,841) and the highest in Queensland (£A13,529). It 
is very natural that Victoria should protest that the imposi- 
tion of a uniform tax would penalise those States, like itself, 
that have been economically governed. On the other hand, 
it is Victoria and New South Wales—also one of the more 
lightly taxed States—which are the principal manufacturing 
centres. If their margin of spendable income, represented by 
the difference between their taxation and that of South 
Australia and Queensland, were diverted to the Common- 
wealth, there would be a considerable gain in their con- 
tribution to the defence of Australia. 


* * * 


Seamen’s Pensions 


The Pensions (Mercantile Marine) Bill which Sir 
Walter Womersley, the Minister of Pensions, has imtro- 
duced into the House of Commons seeks to repair an 
important defect in the pension rights of merchant seamen. 
Existing legislation justly puts the merchant seaman, who 
suffers death or disablement as the result of a war risk, 
on the same footing as a naval rating in regard to pensions 
and dependants’ allowances. But present legislation does not 
cover cases of death or disablement as the result of ordinary 
marine risks, although these have been greatly increased 
on account of war conditions, nor does it extend to British 
seamen sailing in Allied vessels. The new Bill, which 
amends sections three, four and five of the Pensions (Navy, 
Army, Air Force and Mercantile Marine) Act, 1939, removes 
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from the scope of workmen’s compensation legislation all 
cases of death or disablement due to marine risks which 
have been increased as the result of war conditions, and 
brings within the scope of the scheme British seamen on 
foreign vessels, seamem who at the time of the accident 
are not attached to any particular ship, and fishermen. 
This amendment will do much to rectify the anomalous 
position in which the family of a merchant seaman who 
loses his life in a particularly dangerous form of active 
service, but not as the direct result of enemy action, is 
in a less favourable position than the family of a naval 
rating who meets his end in similar circumstances. The 
legislation is to be retrospective to September 3, 1939. The 
benefits contemplated by the Bill are qualified by the 
provision that “ . an injury or any loss or damage 
shall be treated as being attributable to the matters specified 
. if, but only if, they substantially increased the risk of 
the peril occurring which caused the injury, loss or damage.” 
Thus, the merchant seaman is not te be placed in a 
position of complete cquality in the matter of pensions 
with members of the Navy. There apparently remains an 
obligation to prove that normal marine risks have been 
increased, an obligation which the naval rating does not 
have to discharge. This is an appreciable detraction from 
the benefits of the proposed Act, if the provision is to be 
rigorously enforced, since it may be extremely difficult for 
the dead or disabled seaman or his relatives to make out 
a case. No doubt the matter will be brought up in debate. 
At the other end of the scale, the pensions payable to 
widows of naval officers of flag rank who have voluntarily 
undertaken to serve as commodores on convoy duty appear 
to be highly inequitable and are attracting considerable 
attention. It is now plain that the amendment which the 
First Lord of the Admiralty announced in Parliament in 
answer to a recent question implies an improvement in the 
pension rights of a full admiral only. If officers of flag rank 
are killed in action while serving as commodores, the widows 
have hitherto received only the pension attributable to 
2 commodore killed in action, instead of, as equity demands, 
the pension attributable to an officer of their true rank when 
killed in action. The alternative method. of assessment, that 
of aggregating the pension of a flag officer not killed in 
action and civil defence volunteer pension rights, would 
actually reduce the total income below that now drawn by 
widows of vice-admirals and rear-admirals and of commo- 
dores. The arrangement remains grossly ungenerous. 


* * * 


End of an Anomaly 


Following President Roosevelt’s decision last week to 
seize enemy-owned patents in the United States, which was 
discussed in a note in The Economist of April 25th (on 
page 568), comes the news that the Board of Trade has 
revoked its general licences permitting the filing of applica- 
tions and the payment of renewal fees in connection with 
enemy-owned patents. In future, all “trading with the 
enemy ” in the matter of patents will be prohibited, with 
the sole exception that renewal fees on enemy-owned 
British patents may be paid by a person who is not an 
enemy, and who is either part owner of the patent, or 
holds a licence under it. The revocation of the general 
licence applies to all enemy-occupied territory and Vichy 
France. It is understood that the Patent Office will do no 
further work on applications from enemy and enemy- 
occupied countries. This decision suggests that the new 
order does no more than place the patent system as between 
Great Britain and its enemies in cold storage for the 
duration. Reports from the United States, however, make 
it doubtful whether, in the event of an Allied victory, Wash- 
ington will be disposed to return enemy-owned patents 
which had been used in America for the prosecution of the 
war. No doubt it is too early to anticipate the long-term 
effect of these developments in Great Britain and America, 
but the important consideration at the moment is that an 
anomalous form of trading with the enemy, which involved 
waste of energy and a drain of sterling, and was wholly un- 
suited to the conditions of total war, has at last been 
terminated. 


* * * 


Agricultural Taxation 


The recent decision to extend the substitution of 
Schedule D for Schedule B as the basis for taxing farming 
profits was a necessary complement to the policy of making 
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farming pay. The old basis of taxation was that of the 
annual value, determined by the Local Commissioners fo, 
Taxes for the payment of income tax on the ownership of 
land under Schedule A. Last year, all farmers whose lang 
had an annual value exceeding £300 were transferred to 
Schedule D, under which profit is assessed as in the cage 
of industrial earnings. This year, the new basis is to be 
extended to all farms exceeding £100 in annual value, and 
the tax payable on those under that limit is to be three 
times the annual value, instead of that value itself. At the 
same time, arrangements have to be made for the valuation, 
under general income tax principles, of livestock and other 
“ stock-in-trade,” to borrow the commercial expression, 
One of the difficulties of applying Schedule D methods to 
farming has always been that it necessitated the keeping of 
somewhat elaborate accounts. Under wartime conditions, 
when farmers sell a large part of their produce at dictated 
prices and secure much of their seed, fertilisers and other 
requirements on the basis of returns made to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, it is believed that audited accounts can be 
dispensed with, and that all that is necessary will be obtain- 
able from the returns themselves, supplemented by such 
accounts as every competent farmer normally keeps. In any 
case, it is not the intention of the Inland Revenue to require 
the keeping of elaborate accounts by farmers whose annual 
valuation is between the new limits of £300 and foo. 
Those below the latter figure, who feel that a payment 
based on three times the annual value is excessive, may 
claim to pay on actual profits, and in this case even less 
exacting demands wiil be made in the matter of accounts. 
The amounts paid by this section of the farming com- 
munity—mostly smallholders—will be small, since, on the 
maximum of £300, earned income and personal allowances 
for a married man with one child are sufficient to absorb 
more than half the total. : 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The anomaly in the forthcoming petrol allowances ha: 
been abolished. It was announced in the House of Con- 
mons on Tuesday that the basic ration for motor cycles 
would be withdrawn from November 1st. It is difficult 
to see why the date should not be the same as for motor 
cars (July rst), and Mr Geoffrey Lloyd’s explanation—that 
he wishes to get through the abolition of the ration without 
an increase in staff—is hardly convincing. The number 
of motor cycles in use is now probably under 300,000, which 
was roughly the figure before the war; yet Mr Lloyd is 
allowing another four months to put their owners on 2 
needs test—longer than he is allowing for the million odd 
car owners—and in so doing is allowing four months 
unnecessary consumption of petrol. 


* 


A Note on page 565 of The Economist last week stated 
that Lloyds Bank nominees held 1,800 shares in Truth. 
This statement was based on the facts given in a House 0 
Commons debate on the ownership of Truth in October 
last year. On October 30, 1941, however, 490 of these £10 
shares were transferred to Collin Brooks, the editor, and 
another 1,000 were transferred to him on February 2 
1942. Thus, out of the total capital of £29,000, the nomine 
shareholding is now small. On the other hand, on January 19, 
1942, a debenture for £10,000 was issued to Branch 


Nominees, Ltd. 
* 


The news that all Government seats were held im the 
recent series of South African by-elections is obviously ii 
portant. The elections provided an opportunity to test the 
trend of opinion ; and the lack of evidence of any incre* 
in support for the Nationalists, despite the possibility of # 
military threat from ‘Japan, is encouraging Certainly ¢ 
virulent opposition remains ; but the break with Vichy ¥ 
exercise a salutary influence by discouraging the notie: 
that there can be any compromise either in the matter ¢ 
Madagascar or in any other aspect of the world wat. 


* 


Austerity is not to come to the Brigade of Guards. The 
simplifications in officers’ service dress, recently announc 
by the War Office, have been embodied in a Board ¢ 
Trade order, which specifically exempts the Brigade ° 
Guards from its provisions. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Against Inflation 


HE rapid expansion of US war output has reached the 

stage when a serious increase in prices can only be 
avoided by drastic measures. There are indications that 
the cost of the war programme for the year ended June, 
1942, will not only reach, but exceed, the estimate of $26 
billions ; the Director of the Budget recently reported that 
its fulfilment was so swift that expenditure will amount 
to $28 billions during this period and that, for the year 
ended June, 1943, it is likely to reach $70 billions instead 
of $56 billions. This means that, in the current financial 
year, war expenditure will absorb more than one-quarter of 
the estimated national income and that the proportion will 
rise well over a half during the year ended June, 1943. 

A transfer of the national income of this magnitude and 
speed can hardly be effected without inflation, in the 
absence of drastic control over prices and over the incomes 
of individuals. In order to ensure the orderly transfer of 
purchasing power with the minimum of disturbance to 
price relationships, President Roosevelt recommended the 
adoption of a seven-point programme in a message to 
Congress on April 27th. His proposals consist of: 


1. Heavy increases in taxation to keep personal and cor- 
porate profits at a reasonable level, reasonable being 
defined as a low level. 


2. Ceilings on prices which consumers, retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers pay for things they buy, and 
on rents for dwellings in areas affected by war in- 
dustries. 

3. Stabilisation of the remuneration received by individuals 
for their work. 

4. Stabilisation of agricultural prices. 


§. Diversion of earnings of individuals from the purchase 
of unessential articles into savings. 
6. Rationing of all essential commodities of which there is 


a scarcity in order to ensure distribution according to 
need rather than to financial ability to pay high prices 
for them. 


Discouragement of credit and instalment buying and en- 


couragement to paying off debts, mortgages and other 
financial obligations. 


~~ 


President Roosevelt’s programme is not unlike that in- 
troduced in this country. The difference, due to the swifter 
pace of mobilisation in the United States, lies in the fact 
that a large number of anti-inflationary measures are to 
be applied at one fell swoop, whereas in this country they 
were introduced gradually and by stages. Nevertheless, 
there are certain differences of emphasis and method which 
can be ascribed to the special circumstances of the United 
States. Before it is possible to draw any precise com- 
parisons, it remains to be seen how Congress _ trans- 
lates into practice some of the President’s recommenda- 
tions which require legislation. 

The Office of Price Administration has followed up 
President Roosevelt’s message by issuing orders fixing 
maximum prices on the basis of those current in March. 
Wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ prices are to be frozen on 
May 11th, retail prices on May 18th, and those charged 
by laundries, motor-repair shops and other services on 
July Ist. Simultaneously, rents in 302 areas of war produc- 
ton are frozen. At present, agricultural prices cannot be 
fixed below 110 per cent of parity—that is to say, below 
the figure at which they show an increase of 10 per cent 
over the prices of other goods on the basis of the relation- 
ship between farm and industrial prices in 1909-14. It will 

interesting to see whether Congress will alter the law in 
the face of opposition from the farming community. If 
they can be enforced, these orders, which go a good deal 
beyond the efforts hitherto made by the Office of Price 
\dministration, should go a long way towards arresting the 
Mis¢ in the cost of living, which according to the official 
— is now about 15 per cent above the August, 1939, 
evel, 


So far as wages and salaries are concerned, the Presi- 


dent’s recommendation appears more specific than the 
policy hitherto pursued by the British Government, for 
he suggested that they should be “stabilised.” It is not 
quite clear, however, whether “ stabilisation ” is to be inter- 
preted as a definite stop on all wages and salary increases. 
The President appears to be against the freezing of wages 
by legislation, for he has suggested that the problem 
should be handled by the War Labour Board. 

The extent to which taxation is to be increased will 
depend on the action of Congress. It is interesting to 
note, however, thg3t the President recommended a ceiling 
of $25,000, or £6,250, a year on individual net incomes 
after taxation. Although there is no legal ceiling to in- 
comes in this country, income and surtax have been graded 
so as to put an effective limit to net income at about £4,000 
per annum. 

In addition to his message to Congress, President Roose- 
velt has issued a nation-wide appeal in support of his 
austerity programme. On the whole, it appears to have 
been well received as an inescapable war measure; but 
criticism of some of the recommendations by the interests 
chiefly affected are an indication of the tussle that will 
inevitably come over the detailed application of an effective 
anti-inflation programme. 


The Supply of 
Manpower 


HE creation of a War .Manpower Commission, which 

has been under consideration for several months, marks 
an important advance in the organisation of the United 
States for total war. The Commission, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr McNutt, head of the Federal Security Adminis- 
tration, will 


make plans and policies to bring about the most effective 
mobilisation and maximum use of the nation’s manpower in 
the prosecution of the war. 


Mr McNutt has power to issue directives to all Government 
agencies concerned with the training and distribution of 
manpower to the Forces, industry, agriculture and Govern- 
ment service. He is to be assisted by an advisory committee 
made up of representatives of the agencies concerned, such 
as the Army, Navy, Labour and Agriculture Departments, 
and the War Production Board, the Selective Service 
System and the Civil Service Commission ; but he is under 
no obligation to accept their recommendations and is 
responsible only to the President. If co-operation is not 
forthcoming, it is expected that Congress will be requested 
to grant him compulsory powers. By British experience, 
it is very doubtful whether “ voluntary co-ordination” will 
reconcile the conflicting demands for manpower when the 
needs become acute. But it is cause for satisfaction that 
the Commission has been given supervision over the whole 
field of manpower requirements and supply. 

There is as yet no widespread manpower crisis. But there 
are increasing shortages of highly skilled labour. One of the 
immediate concerns of the Commission will be the develop- 
ment of a system of priorities to end “labour piracy” and 
ensure the orderly distribution of skilled labour to the 
most vital points. Up to the present, there has been little 
or no co-ordination in the competition for labour by the 
Forces, Government agencies and private employers, apart 
from draft-deferments granted to men at the request of their 
employers. 

There is, however, every prospect that there will be real 
manpower stringency by the end of 1942. It is estimated 
that by then 10,600,000 additional workers will be needed 
in the war industries at present employing about 5 millions, 
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and that the Forces will have absorbed about 2,000,000 
men in addition to those already enlisted. It will be the 
responsibility of the Commission to make the necessary 
decisions on the distribution of manpower, skilled and un- 
skilled, and to supervise the transfer and training of workers 
from non-essential occupations to urgent civilian and 
military production. 


The Non-Workers 


The labour force, that is those gainfully employed or 
available for employment, not including housewives, is 
currently estimated at between 55 and 56 millions. More 
detailed figures are only available for the end of 1941, and 
it should be remembered that considerable changes have 
certainly taken place since then. Civil non-agricultural em- 
ployment in December, 1941, stood at just under 41 
millions, an increase of nearly 3 millions over December, 
1940. Estimates of the unemployed and those not normally 
in employment, who together make up the nation’s labour 
reserve, are given below for December, 1941: 


Million 

Male bemalk Lotal 

Home Housework ........ 0-1 29-9 50 -0 
At school i erecta {-5 4-5 9-0 
Over-age ..... ; 3:1 2-6 9 °7 

| ES 0-6 6-6 1 -2 
All mon-workers ........... 8.3 37.6 45.9 
Unemployed workers........ 2-6 1-2 5°8 


Of those now unemployed, a proportion must be con- 
sidered unemployable, and most estimates do not place the 
mumiber which can be absorbed at more than 1.5 or 2 
millions. The new recruits in 1942 are expected to come 
mainly from women not regularly in employment, who 
number about 30 millions. The employment of women in 
war industries has so far fallen notably short of what was 
accomplished in the last war. Women normally fill one out 
of every four jobs in civilian industry, and at the height ol 
the last war this proportion was reached in the war indus- 
tries. But at the end of 1941, the proportion was only one 
in every ten and the total only half a million. The orde: 
establishing the Manpower Commission specifically includes 
womanpower, and an early date is expected for the 
voluntary registration of women. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board believes that in the long run 
aS many as seven million women could be drafted for war 
work, including about a fifth of that number from those 
already in the labour force. Desirable as it is to attract 
women into employment, however, estimates for 1942 do 
not go higher than 2,000,000, partly because of the greater 
difficulty in training women without experience in 
employment. 


Labour Reserves 


The main reserve of labour for tae war industries and 
recruits for the Forces lies in civfian occupations. The 
size of this pool and changes over the last year are shown 
by the following table, which indicates the distribution of 
manpower between civilian and war production in the last 
quarters of 1940 and 1941. Agricultural workers, domestic 
servants and the self-employed are omitted : — 


Millions) 


1940 1941 

War Goods and Services 1-5 5-3 
NE 6 oe 6:8 sin 680 oi5' a 0% 0-9 3 +8 
NE oe eo ane 0-4 0-8 
TCT SL. oct ewses aah voebe 9-2 0-7 
Civilian Goods and Services Pome a 30-0 29:9 
Manufacturing .......... : 10-3 9-2 
Construction......... roe 1-3 1-] 
Ne lea ne one ie ain 18-4 19-1 
ak See ne bee sc én > 31.5 34.7 


At the end of 1941 employment in war industries was 
already more than three times what it was twelve months 
earlier, and the decline in manufacturing and construction 
began then must have gone much further in the four 
months of belligerency, conversion and increased war con- 
tracts. How much further the transfer will go in the next 
year or two depends upon the willingness of the American 
people to accept deep cuts in their standard of living, and 
the efficiency with which the transfer and re-training is 
organised. It is fortunate that American praductive capacity 
is sufficiently great to allow a substantial transfer before 
anything approaching a minimum standard is reached. 

Any estimate of the sources from which the manpower 
and woman-power will be drawn during 1942 to satisfy the 
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requirements of ‘he Forces and industry is necessarily only 
approximate at this stage. The following schedule has been 
suggested by the Bureau of Labour Statistics: from the yp. 
employed, 1.5 millions ; new workers, 2 millions ; transferred 
from agriculture, 0.4 million ; from other civilian occupa. 
tions, 8.5 millior , making a total of 12 millions. 


. 


Ratoning Labour 


CORRESPONDENT] 
Cleveland, April sth 
He early steps ‘n rationing manpower are evident, One 
series of propos: s ‘s that which Sidney Hillman, of the 
War Production joard, presented to the Senate’s Labour 
Committee. It pr. v. led for the employment of men at their 
best skills (with f.ctory inspections to make certain of it); 
centralisation of training and retraining for the war induys- 
tries ; recruitment 92f ali labour through the local employ- 
ment agencies ; autnority for transferring workers from one 
employer to another in accord with the need for men; 
staggering of wor! ing hours in congested centres ; provision 
for a “ mobile labour corps ”; curtailment of less essential 
working forces ; and stopping the wastage of skills through 

enlistment in the Army and Navy. 

The last item in the Hillman plan aims to correct a drain 
of which machine tool manufacturers have been in- 
effectually complaining for two months. Following Pearl 
Harbour, these plants began losing to the _ Services 
numbers of young men they had trained in the last three 
years. The local draft boards had been accepting managers’ 
requests for deferment of the most essential men, but 
nothing has been done to stop the voluntary enlistment of 
the same or similar men. A social pressure for enlistment 
exists within the plant. 

To all proposals for a greater fluidity of labour, under 
Government direction, labour unions have replied by 
advocating a guid pro quo which ranges from limiting 
profits in industry to 3 per cent to giving union officers a 
voice in works direction. 

A high turnover of labour has recently prevailed in the 
industrial districts of this country, owing in part to the 
attractions of factories offering large overtime wages. 
Plants which early installed the three-shift system of eight 
hours to the turn, some of them at the suggestion of 
Government agencies, found they had to give it up in order 
to hold their men. Certain plants, which formerly had run 
twenty-four hours a day with three shifts six days a week, 
slipped back to schedules of twenty hours, providing two 
ten-hour shifts, which paid their remaining workmen 30 per 
cent more a week. The competition of the plants with more 
overtime pay and less continuous operation was one of the 
reasons for manufacturers’ opposition to paying premium 
overtime after forty hours of work. 


[FROM \N_ INDUSTRIAL 


Brakes on Output 


Though strikes have almost disappeared from the indus- 
trial landscape, the phenomenon of the conscious slowdown 
on the job, as an organised affair almost unknown to 
American history, has appeared spottily as a means of sup- 
porting demands for higher wages or compulsory umion 
membership. Some of the older men are still so suspicious 
of “speed-ups,” and so fearful of having to continue after 
the war the high performance now asked of them, that pro- 
duction there is not what plant managements and Washing- 
ton production men believe possible. Some of the most 
refractory of these attitudes appear in shipbuilding, 
aluminium and machine-tool plants. An aluminium mill in 
Cleveland was publicly stigmatised by Production Chief 
Donald M. Nelson for falling short of its capabilities—much 
to the chagrin of the city’s mayor. Several shop stewards 
were dismissed. ; 

Mr. Nelson’s effort to set up production committees of 
management and labour in factories of munitions contractors 
and sub-contractors has had mediocre success, or worse. It 
met with a cool reception among managers of some of the 
Detroit plants, where it was suspected of being an instru- 
ment of union participation in management. In certain 
plants in Cleveland and elsewhere, union leaders have 
sought to make it a vehicle for furthering membership 
efforts in partly organised works. Shops with effective com- 
mittees are still decidedly in the minority. 

One reason for the slowness with which production 
“campaigns ” have been organised in certain plants is the 
fear that the companies cannot obtain steel and other 
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THE PE) NSYLVANIA RAILROAD 














: | 
OF ANNUAL REPORT | 
| 
FOR 1941 | 
: 
‘ HE 95th Afnual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company | 
e covering opefations for 1941 will be presented to the stockholders at | 
! the annual meeting on April 14, 1942. Operating revenues increased 
‘ $136,447,755 or 28.6% over 1940. Operating expenses increased $104,- 
1 
222,597 or 30.8%. Taxes increased $22,274,360 or 50.8%. Net income was 
n ) ~ ° : . 
$52,383,958 an increase of $11,608,128. Surplus was $48,414,588, equal to 
rl 7.4% ($3.68 per share) upon the outstanding Capital Stock (par $50) as 
5 5 
ne compared with 5.6% ($2.80 per share) in 1940. 
i” 
ut 
of OPERATING RESULTS ENOREAIRS On 
nt DeEcREASES OVER 
1941 1940 
er ToTraL OPERATING REVENUES WERE éatoseoen $614,041,163 1 $136,447,755 
Dy ToTrat OpeRATING Expenses WERE...... * .-___ 442,677,275 104,222,597 
ng Leavinc Net Revenue From Raitway OPERATIONS OF 171,363,888 I 32,225,158 
a | TAXES AMOUNTED TO 66,159,548 I 22,274,360 
Hire ofr EquipMent AND Joint Facitiry Renrs Were 8,101,852 D 652,204 
he | Leavine Ner Rartway OperatinG INCOME OF 97,102,488 I 10,603,002 
he InNcoME From INVESTMENTS AND OTHER Sources Was *41,663,095 I 365,787 i 
eS. Makino Gross INCOME OF 138,765,583 1 10,968,789 | 
ht } Fixep CuHarces, Cuierty Rentats Parw to LEASED ' 
ol | Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE Company’s Dest 86,381,625 D 639,339 | 
ler LEAVING Net INCOME oO! 52,383,958 1] 11,608,128 ! 
4 | | APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER FuNDs, ETC. 3,969,370 I 90,205 
oe SurpLus $ 48,414,588 I $ 11,517,923 
a *Includes dividend of $5,000,000 (par value) in securities received from Pennsylvania Co. 
the | Dividends aggregating 4% ($2.00 per share) were paid during 1941, 
um ; : 
| compared with 3% ($1.50 per share) in 1940. 
| The Board takes pleasure in acknowledging the continued efficiency 
and loyalty of all the employes during this period of great national stress. | 
us- ” ° . e - ° e 
nell We know that they will continue to do their full share in meeting the 
| a eee 
“4 additional heavy responsibilities that have now been placed upon them. | | 
ns ' 
‘ion M. W. Ciement, President 
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e. It J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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materials with sufficient continuity to keep enthusiasm at a 
high pitch. A failure to get materials steadily, with conse- 
quent lay-offs, would play into the hands of prejudiced 
opponents of “efficiency ””—an American labour synonym 
for “ speeding up.” 

A number of factories have also been handicapped by 
the psychological effect of seeing goods piling up on the 
shipping platforms and in the yards. Arrangements are now 
being made to move out these goods more rapidly, if only 
to warehouses. Warehouse spac¢ is almost entirely taken up. 
Beginnings of strain on the transport system are noticeable, 
including the effects of a shortage of lorry tyres, the latter 
more in prospect than in reality. Goods for overseas have 
backed up to inland plants in some instances, owing to ship- 
ping shortages and the threatened congestion of docks. 
Railway managements have been able thus far to prevent 
congestion of the marshalling yards which was so familiar 
a condition here in the last war. Inequalities between the 
needs of the more than 100 railway systems and the number 
of cars they purchased have resulted in the War Production 
Board taking over the supervision of their deliveries. Car 
manufacture has been reduced somewhat, with the aim of 
providing more steel plate for shipbuilding. 


American Notes 


Dollar-a-Year Delay 


The charges made by Robert Guthrie, on his resigna- 
tion from the WPB, against dollar-a-year industry repre- 
sentatives on the staff of the War Production Board, have 
been amplified in testimony before the House Military 
Affairs Committee. In the issue of March 21, 1941, it was 
noted that Guthrie alleged that conversion and conserva- 
tion of scarce raw materials had been defeated and delayed 
by the WPB’s industrial consultants. According to Guthrie 
and other WPB witnesses, decisions to stop the production 
of radios and refrigerators were evaded or ignored ; a re- 
commendation to cut civilian consumption of wool because 
supply lines to Australia were threatened, and to blend wool 
with other materials was defeated by the head of the wool 
section, a Boston wool manufacturer ; and stockpiling of 
nylon yarns to assure adequate supplies for parachutes was 
opposed by industry unit heads drawn from the textile in- 
dustries. Curtailment orders for cotton textiles were also 
evaded, it was stated. Mr Guthrie seems to have had little or 
no authority over his industry unit heads, and urgent deci- 
sions on policy were often spread over two or three months. 
A large number of industry branches and units continue 
under the control of men from the industries concerned ; 
Mr Guthrie testified that 

At the bottom of all this is the system of getting Govern- 

mental responsibility into the hands of men who retain active 

or dormant personal responsibilities in the very industries 
which will be hurt by their official decisions. It is difficult for 
the best of men to serve two masters. 

Mr Nelson, on the other hand, has suggested that -at 
bottom it was a case of clash of personalities. There has 
been some testimony to the effect that Mr Guthrie was not 
qualified to act as Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Industry 
Branches. More fundamental issues appear to be involved, 
however. It is likely that the investigation will be extended 
to cover further aspects of the relations between industry 
and the War Production Board, and changes in the indus- 
trial personnel of the Board are said to be under way. 


* * * 


The Lewis Threat 


The activities of John L. Lewis, head of the United 
Mine Workers and the biggest personality in the labour 
field, are an important element in current discussions on 
labour policy. Publicly discredited when his plan for labour 
unity was turned down by the President, he has turned 
his attention to organising dairy farmers and utility workers 
and clearing out dissident groups from his !ocal branches. 
There are persistent rumours that he intends to take the 
Mine Workers out of the CIO and establish a third labour 
movement. Already “ Lewis’s Commandos,” as one labour 
leader called them, have begun raiding fields in which CIO 
organisers are at work. Lewis, politically a Republican, is 
more likely than other labour leaders to succeed in organis- 
ing farmers ; and in any campaign the plentiful funds of 
the Mine Workers are sure to tell. Lewis is reported to 
have referred to the CIO and AF L as “one big com- 
pany union,” and their identification with Government 
policy will give Lewis an opportunity to exploit any labour 
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discontent which may arise. Lewis has an unrivalled repu- 
tation for getting things done by strong-arm methods, ang 
his existence is a constant threat to the more compliant 
unions. It puts a premium upon the solution of labour 
problems by co-operation rather than by compulsory 
legislation. 


Petrol Rationing 


The announcement that petrol rationing in fifteen 
eastern states will start on May 15th has caused no syr. 
prise, although there is some dismay at the suggestion 
that the ration may be as low as 2} to § gallons a week for 
non-essential motoring. The petrol shortage on the eastern 
and western seaboards is a result of transport difficulties 
and greatly increased industrial demands for fuel oil, and 
there is no disagreement on the need to convert as many 
tankers as possible to carrying fuel oil. There appears to 
have been some conflict on the need for rationing between 
Mr Ickes, the Petroleum Co-ordinator, and the Office of 
Price Administration, which has control of any commodity 
coming under rationing. Mr Ickes has persistently attempted 
to find a solution other than rationing, which will remove 
petrol from his jurisdiction ; two cuts in supplies to dealers 
have been instituted ; and three attempts have been made, 
and rejected by the War Production Board, to secure steel 
for the construction of a pipeline from Texas to the east, 
The Office of Price Administration is said to be urging 
nation-wide petrol rationing, not only to conserve petrol, 
but to lengthen the life of both cars and tyres. From this 
point of view it is as necessary to ration petrol in the pro- 
ducing states, where there is an abundance, as in the areas 
where there is a shortage. Petrol rationing will undoubtedly 
cause some hardship in the United States, where there is 
more dependence upon the private car, and consequently 
less development of public transport, than in other 
countries. Presumably, however, there will be supple- 
mentary rations for workers in war industries who, because 
of the shortage of housing, are unable to live near their 
work or use public transport facilities. But is the ownership 
of motor-cars, particularly in the east, as general as is 
sometimes suggested ? 


x * * 


Fortune Poll 

America revels in facts and figures ; indeed, there is 
hardly an aspect of life which has not been submitted to 
analysis by the statistician. The poll as a means of ascer- 
taining public opinion on any given question has long been 
popular, and the results have often been revealing. Of 
particular interest are the replies of 5,000 business execu- 
tives to the question, “ What is the most important problem 
facing your business in the war years ahead?” analysed 
in the March issue of Fortune. They reveal a significant 
change in the order of importance of the various difficulties 
from the results of a similar enquiry undertaken a year ago. 
Thus, the shortage of materials, which heads the list of 
difficulties in the latest poll, was the least important of the 
nine factors mentioned a year ago. Similarly, the shortage of 
personnel has moved up from sixth to third place on the 
list. Red tape, and other obstacles attributed to the Govern- 
ment, which was the biggest difficulty a year ago, now 
comes second, after the shortage of materials, and labour 
problems, other than shortages, also occupy a place farther 
down the list. A fall in the demand for goods and services 
appears for the first time as an item on the list of problems. 
Other difficulties mentioned include plant conversion, 
finance, taxes, research and post-war adjustments, inflation, 
and transport. The changes in the order of importance of 
the various difficulties since last year are symtomatic of the 
transition from a peace to a war economy. 


Shorter Notes 


The radio industry, which last year did 240,000,000 
dollars worth of business, has ceased production of 
civilian receiving sets and will concentrate on sets for the 
armed forces or for lend-lease assistance to members 


the United Nations. 
* 


The War Production Board has ordered the cotton textile 
industry to increase its output of material for sand-bags; 
camouflage cloth and other war uses. A certain percentage 
. looms must be converted to war production within 60 

ays. 
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India’s War Resources 


It is noteworthy [reported the Simon Commission 14 years 
ago] that, notwithstanding the teeming millions of India’s 
ulation, comparatively small bodies of invaders have often 
succeeded in overcoming all opposition and making their way 
through to the plains, where they. have established themselves 
as conquerors. 


NDIA’S war potential cannot be measured by numbers 
| of men. Of the population of 352 millions returned at the 
last census, Only II per cent were classed as urban; the 
remaining 89 per cent were rural, living in some 700,000 
villages. According to the occupational census of 1931, two- 
thirds of the working population were engaged in agricul- 
ture, IO per cent in industry, 5} per cent in trade, 14 per 
cent in transport, and the remainder in miscellaneous non- 
industrial activities. The bulk of India’s population is still 
engaged in providing the bare essentials of life, and the 
margin available for other purposes is very small. 

But India’s industrial capacity is by no means negligible. 
India is already eighth among the industrial nations of the 
world, and is undergoing an “ industrial revolution.” There 
is already a sizeable iron and steel industry, based on 
domestic coal and iron ore, and located chiefly in Bihar and 
Bengal. During the fiscal year ended March, 1940, the out- 
put of pig iron and crude steel was 1,838,000 tons and 
1,070,000 tons respectively. In steel, India is able to meet 
the bulk of its own needs, and has been able to export 
a substantial proportion of its pig iron output to this 
country. In addition to iron ore, India supplies the United 
Nations with large quantities of manganese, mainly from 
the United Provinces, with chrome from _ Baluchistan, 
Mysore and Bihar, and mica from Bihar. The Aluminium 
Company of India, established at Travancore, where cheap 
water-power is available, will eventually have an annual 
capacity of 5,000 tons of ingots; a sheet rolling mill for 
fabricating aluminium sheets is located in Calcutta. On the 
other hand, India produces only a fraction of its needs of 
copper, and must import all its tin, lead, zinc and nickel 
requirements. 

The iron and steel and allied industries form the basis 
for a substantial arsenal in India. There are facilities for 
manufacturing machine tools needed to convert their 
output into munitions. There are some 54 firms making a 
wide range of machine tools, and high-speed steel is now 
in production. But for the specialised tools, which form a 
substantial proportion of total needs, India must rely largely 
on British and American supplies. 


War Equipment 


Unfortunately, the expansion of India’s facilities for 
producing war equipment was only seriously undertaken in 
the summer of 1940—though the original programme for 
ordnance factories, recommended by the Chatfield Mission 
and involving a capital outlay of £44 millions, is under- 
stood to have been completed by the spring of 1941. In 
March, 1941, these ordnance factories were backed by 230 
other Government and private workshops. It was then stated 
that these establishments were producing nine-tenths of 
India’s own—still relatively slender—requirements of rifles, 
machine guns, Bren guns and the smaller types of guns. 
Early this year, the ordnance factories were able to make 
some 50 types of arms and ammunition; these included 
small arms, ordnance and carriages, gun and small arms 
ammunition, grenades, explosives, respirators and so on. 
Aero-engines are not yet in production, but air-frames are 
ad being manufactured, though still on a very small 

ale. 

As a result of the entry of Japan into the war, plans 
have been made for an appreciable expansion in India’s 
output of munitions. These plans, however, will take a con- 
siderable time to bring results, Meanwhile, in spite of India’s 
own contribution of small arms, ammunition and many other 
of the simpler types of mechanism, the armed forces in 


India and Burma must continue to rely largely on British 
and American equipment, 

India’s shipbuilding and ship repairing capacity, though 
limited, provides a valuable addition to the Allies’ strained 
resources. The Calcutta yards are capable of building 
launches and tugs up to 1,500 gross tons; but they have 
no facilities for constructing ocean-going vessels. Some ten 
months ago, a subsidiary of the Imdian Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company embarked on a programme of building 
ocean-going vessels of 6,000 gross tons at Vizagapatam ; the 
first of these ships is expected to be launched towards 
the end of this year. 

Apart from the construction of productive facilities, one 
of the major problems in expanding India’s output of war 
equipment is the lack of trained labour and of engineering 
and managerial staff. There is no shortage of recruits, but 
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there is of training facilities and time. In June, 1940, an 
order was issued providing for compulsory national service 
for skilled Indian technicians to supplement voluntary 
recruits. Private industry has been encouraged to releas« 
skilled workers for war production. A scheme for trainin: 
annually 4,000 mechanics and other skilled workers in 
various technical institutions at the expense of the Govern- 
ment was adopted, and it appears that the number wa: 
recently doubled. It still remains very small. 


Industrial Vulnerability 


In spite of the difficulties of establishing a large-scal: 
armaments industry in an agricultural country like India 
at short notice, there is reason to believe that, within the 
limits imposed by circumstances, a good deal has been done 
Unfortunately, however, the Indian provinces which harbour 
the greater part of heavy industry and a substantial propor- 
tion of the war industries are those bordering the Bay of 
Bengal. Moreover, the ports of the Bay also account for the 
lion’s share in India’s sea-borne trade. Of the total number 
of some 800 engineering works in India before the war, these 
exposed provinces—Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and 
Madras—had 400 ; of 157 foundries, rolling-mills, refineries 
and similar establishments they contained 37; and of 26 
chemical works they had 17. It has been estimated by 
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Capital that the previnces of Bengal and Bihar alone possess 
three-fifths of British India’s heavy industries furnishing the 
sinews of war. 

The need for swift action in strengthening India’s defences 
meeds no emphasis. Much can be done by India herself. 
But in the last resort the fate of India depends on the ability 
of Great Britain and the United States to concentrate the 
requisite striking power at India’s outposts; that is, it 
depends largely on shipping. 


Latin American Manganese 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
Apri: 7th 

Tue closing of the Black Sea, which has stopped man- 
ganese shipments from Russia, and the Japanese threat to 
the Indian Ocean, which is likely to affect Indian ship- 
ments, have revived the interest of the United States iron 
and steel industry in Latin American manganese, which in 
the last war helped materially to overcome the American 
manganese shortage. Already in 1940, the Metals Reserve 
Company, a United States Government agency, and the 
Procurement Division of the US Treasury Department, 
had, under the provisions of the Strategic Minerals Act of 
1939, placed certain contracts for Brazilian, Cuban and 
Chilean manganese ore. These have recently been extended, 
and will lead to a big expansion of production in the three 
countries. As manganese is essential to the production of 
iron and steel, and as the United States normally imports 
over 95 per cent of its requirements, it is expected that 
almost immediately the United States Government will take 
a closer interest in the development of manganese mining 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Among the three Latin American manganese producers, 
Brazil is not only the most important, but also offers the 
best prospects for further development. Manganese ore is 
found in a number of provinces of the Brazilian Republic, 
but so far developments have only taken place in Minas 
Geraes, Bahia and Matto Grosso. In the past ten years, all 
mines in Bahia and Matto Grosso have been idle, while the 
Minas Geraes mines, of which the A. Thun and Cia group 
and the Cia Meridional de Mineracao are by far the most 
important, have worked far below capacity. In 1940 Brazil 
exported 217,300 metric tons of manganese ore, nearly all 
of which was taken by the United States. This compares 
with 254,000 tons in 1937 (the highest total of the past ten 
years), and with the record of 542,000 tons in 1917. If all 
developed mines are brought back into production, and if 
the rolling stock of the Brazilian Central Railway, which 
transports the great bulk of the ore to Rio de Janeiro, is 
improved, the 1917 output could fairly quickly be repeated 
and, after further development work, even surpassed. 

Cuba, which has fairly extensive manganese deposits in 
the Province of Oriente, is at present able to produce over 
250,000 metric tons of manganese ore per year, but in the 
past few years the output has fluctuated between 100,000 
and 131,000 tons per annum. In 1940 it reached 119,900 
tons, but it has since increased, and latest reports indicate 
a monthly average output of about 15,000 tons. The whole 
of the Cuban ore is shipped to the United States, but the 
specifications of the Metals Reserve Company (45 per cent 
manganese content) are higher than the average content 
of the Cuban ore (40 per cent), and a major expansion in 
production depends, therefore, on a revision of the United 
States Government specifications, which the Cuban Mining 
Federation is at present trying to secure. 

Chile, too, has rich manganese deposits, notably in the 
provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo, but they have not 
been extensively developed. Regular production on a size- 
able scale has only taken place in the early years of this 
century, during the last war, and in the iast few years. In 
1940, production reached just under 20,000 tons, but in that 
year a United States Government survey came to the con- 
clusion that if it were found possible to improve the 
concentration methods (which is mainly a question of 
adequate financial and technical help) the annual output 
could be raised to 100,000 tons of high-grade ore per year. 

In 1940 the United States imported 1,282,000 tons of 
manganese ore for domestic consumption. As a result of the 
increased iron and steel output, its meeds have since 
increased to roughly 1,750,000 tons. Even a major produc- 
tion effort in Latin America could, therefore, not meet the 
United States demand. But with the supplies from British 
territories in Africa, and the intensified concentration of 
United States low-grade ore, it could greatly help to reduce 
the adverse effects of the: loss of ore from Russia and 
India. 
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Hungary’s Difficulties 
[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


April 22nd 

THE two recent political events in Hungary—the election 
of a Vice-Regent in the person of Admiral Horthy’s gop 
and the replacement of Premier Bardossy by Nicholas 
Kallay—are probably not unconnected. But while thei 
immediate cause must remain largely guesswork, neither 
can be interpreted as a change in foreign policy ; the new 
Prime Minister himself hastened to dispel any doubt thar 
may have existed on the point. 

Much more has been heard of the fracas and subsequen; 
disintegration of the extremist Arrow Cross party. Some 
very lively exchanges have taken place, in the course of 
which rude names—political card-sharper and madman are 
some of the milder samples—have been bandied aboyt 
Lately, the rot appears to have reached even Imredy’s more 
respectable, and therefore more dangerous, pro-Nazi party, 
But internal politics have always been an exciting game in 
Hungary. 

On the whole, however, public reaction to the war may 
be best described as apathy. The internal front has been far 
from strengthened by the worsening supply position, 
Signs of the cumulative effect of the blockade are multiply. 
ing—one of them is a sagging industrial output despite 
record employment. The main difficulty, however, js 
shortage of manpower in agriculture, and at this point the 
problem becomes of direct concern for Germany, which 
cannot impose both export quotas and army contingents, 
however greatly it may need both. (At the moment it seems 
to be more concerned with the second type of delivery, 
but this preference is apparently not wholly shared in 
Hungary.) 

Already last year’s harvest was seriously interfered with 
by military mobilisation. It was officially described as a 
medium to poor harvest, and no detailed figures were issued. 
This year’s harvest does not promise to be any more favour- 
able, for not only has the labour shortage increased, but an 
exceptionally severe winter has held up work. The Sunday 
rest of agricultural workers has been suspended by decree; 
the shortage of manpower results also in an exceptional 
demand for agricultural machinery and implements, which 
Hungarian industry cannot meet. Now Germany is to 
deliver various light implements, but is apparently unable to 
supply the much-needed tractors. 

Meanwhile, the area under grains is being reduced for the 
growing of more oilseeds under an agreement with 
Germany. Propaganda, “ managed prices,” and free seed dis- 
tribution are used on a lavish scale to this end; more 
recently the sowing of oil-bearing plants has been made 
compulsory on medium and large holdings, which have to 
allocate § per cent of their arable area for the purpose. 

A further strain is placed on production by the absence 
of the agricultural and industrial workers, numbering over 
30,000, employed in Germany. Indeed, their absence has a 
dual effect: not only are they greatly missed at the moment, 
but, being encouraged by the German authorities to remit 
their “savings” home, in addition to swelling Hungary’s 
clearing credit with Germany, they divert purchasing power 
to Hungary—a most unwelcome factor at present. 


Lower Bread Ration 


As a visible sign of the increasing drain on Hungarian 
economy, rationing restrictions are continually extending. 
The recent reduction of the bread ration from 250 to 200 
grammes per day has focused attention on Hungary's 
main supply problem: the importance of bread, with 4 
normal per head consumption of over 700 grammes, is even 
greater than in the surrounding countries. Moreover, both 
the authorities and the public realise that the critical period 
in the bread position, the summer months immediately pre- 
ceding the new harvest, is still ahead. Last year, complete 
bread famine in the capital was only avoided by a matter 
of days. 

The Hungarian Minister of Agriculture has recently sub- 
mitted to the House of Deputies an ambitious Ten-Yeaf 
Plan for agricultural development. The immediate aim 3, 
obviously, the raising of production. At the same time, 
Hungary, like her Balkan neighbours, tries to take advantage 
of the emergency conditions to enforce radical transforma- 
tions in the whole agricultural system. In his speech to the 
Upper House, on March 19th, the new Prime Minister 
hinted at impending important changes in that direction, 
but refrained from disclosing their nature. 
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Russia -at War 


Labour Problems 


Soviet Russia entered the war after years of intensive 
industrialisation, during which its resources of labour, and 
particularly those of skilled labour, were steadily growing. 
A huge proportion of skilled labour was even in peacetime 
employed by armament industries, and the problem of 
mobilising labour reserves for war work offered, in the 
first phase of the war, fewer difficulties than in other Allied 
countries. 

The number of industrial workers and state employees 
in Russia was about 31 millions at the outbreak of the 
German-Soviet war, compared with 27 millions in 1937 ; 
during the later thirties, the average increase in empioy- 
ment was about one million a year. Curiously enough, 
Soviet statistics lump together wage earners, workers and 
office employees under one heading, so that no official 
figure of the actual number of manual workers is available. 
Some hints, however, suggest that the number of office 
employees was about 5-6 millions ; the number of workers 
can thus be assumed to have reached 25 millions, of whom 
more than two-thirds were employed in large-scale indus- 
tries and transport. 

The greatest increase in skilled labour was in the metal 
industries. During the period of the five-year plans, the 
number of mechanics has increased fourfold, cf turners 
sevenfold, of millwrights fourteenfold and of “ technicians ” 
eightfold. Only about a fifth of the total labour was in the 
territories now occupied by the Germans, though the value 
of the industrial output of those territories was certainly 
more than a fifth; technical skill and, consequently, the 
productivity of labour were higher in the old industrial 
centres of the west than in any other parts of Russia. The 
bulk of skilled labour of these western territories was 
evacuated in time, 

As far back as the summer of 1940, immediately after 
the collapse of France, the labour policy of the Russian 
Government was re-orientated to meet the anticipated 
requirements of. war. The programme of industrial training 
was greatly enlarged. The so-called “ state labour reserves ” 
were created ; 794,000 newly skilled trainees were to enter 
the factories in 1941, and an additional 887,000 were to be 
enrolled in railway and factory training schools. By the 
decree of June 26, 1940, working conditions were radically 
changed. The pyatidnevka (five-day week) was abolished 
and the seven-day week was re-introduced. Under the same 
decree, industries returned to the eight-hour working day 
instead of the former seven hours. These reforms secured a 
I§ per cent increase in actual working time, which per- 
mitted a considerable expansion of metal and armament 
output between June, 1940, and June, 1941. 

Since the outbreak of the war, the training of new 
workers has proceeded on a mass scale. It is claimed that, 
between July, 1941, and March, 1942, 600,000 young 
workers, not yet liable for military service, have been drawn 
into industrial production. The employment of young 
people has been even more extensive in agriculture. In 
Kazakhstan alone, no fewer than 350,000 pupils of secondary 
schools have been employed in farming. As a result, many 
schools have closed down, and the press has been urging 
local authorities to reopen them and to give up the idea 
that “teaching has become useless since youth has to work 
for the duration of the war.” The employment of women, 
which was usually very high in Russia, has also increased. 
In October, 1941, female labour accounted for 45 per cent 
of the total industrial employment; and its share has 
grown since then. Women have been employed as station 
masters, train drivers, coal miners, and in many occupations 
usually done by men. The widespread employment of 
women has again raised the problem of communal feed- 
ing and communal care for children. Another re- 
Serve on which Soviet industries are now drawing is 
the mass of office employees. The proportion between office 
staffs and factory staffs has been unbalanced in many estab- 
lishments ; it became very common in recent years to 
transfer able Stakhanovite workers from the benches to 
administrative jobs. Now the slogan is: “Back to the 
benches ; cut the ad-ninistrative staffs.” 

But all these reserves seem not to have fully covered the 
demand for labour. The Government was compelled to 
order an all-round industrial mobilisation Under the decrce 
of February 13, 1942, all able-bodied men between 16 and 


55 and women between 16 and 45 years, not serving with 
the forces and not employed in war vital industries, became 
liable to labour compulsion. The authorities have been 
empowered to shift them to wherever they may be needed ; 
and aircraft, tank amd munition factories, have priority for 
labour mobilised under the decree. An analogous decree oi 
April 17, 1942, empowered agricultural departments to 
mobilise labour for farm work. 

The training of new workers is carried out in various 
ways. Factory schools work as the needs of a given 
factory require ; town and regional schools base their work 
on training programmes laid down by regional or local 
industrial managements. Besides this, the individual training 
of industrial recruits by Stakhanovites on the spot is wide- 
spread. Newspapers, however, complain of some difficulties, 
and urge old workers to show more patience with new- 
comers. The decree of June, 1940, fixing the eight-hour 
day, is still in force, but this limit is very rarely, if ever, 
observed. Even before the war, the working day was actually 
longer ; operations such as cleaning and refitting machines 
for the next day’s work were generally done after the eight 
hours. At present, some Press reports mention with approval 
cases in which workers are doing a twelve to sixteen 
hours’ day ; and hardly any time-limit was observed when 
reassembling of evacuated works was in progress. Some 
part of the increase in output per worker may be due to 
technical rationalisation, and to the fact that masses of 
Soviet workers have been trained for several occupations, 
and are able to perform different operations in one factory. 
But long hours seem to have provided the main basis for 
higher output. 

Labour discipline was very severe in the Soviet Union, 
even in peacetime. The war has entailed actual militarisa- 
tion. “Every factory is part of the front,” “every worker 
is a soldier, and every factory manager a commander in 
action ’—these are the slogans. Slackness and neglect are 
punished with all the severity of martial law. 
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German Europe 


War Finance 


Tue financial year 1941-42 closed with the introduction 
of an Excess Profits Tax. Profits exceeding I50 per cent 
of the profits earned in 1938 have been declared excess. 
Private firms will pay 25 per cent, and companies 30 per 
cent of these excess profits into a special account of the 
Exchequer. If the income tax paid by private firms and 
the corporation tax levied on companies are taken into 
account, all excess profits in the future will be taxed on 
the average at a rate of from 80 to 90 per cent. Theoreti- 
cally, the Germans regard this EPT as part of the original 
policy of mopping up purchasing power. Actuaily, during 
1941-42, the financial authorities and the price-commissar 
were forced to improvise and experiment. Up to the end 
of the financial year 1940-41, there had been no change 
in financial policy and methods. The war surcharges on 
income tax and excise duties remained unchanged. Theo- 
retically, all problems were solved. The price stop had 
been supplemented by a wages stop and by the prohibition 
of overtime pay, which is the greatest single source of 
excess purchasing power in a system where foodstuffs and 
essential consumption goods are completely rationed. Such 
excess purchasing power and unusable financial reserves 
as did exist were to be absorbed by savings and by sub- 
scriptions to Reich loans and Treasury bonds. The idea was 
simple. Excess purchasing power had no outlet but the 
savii gs banks; and increasing profits were to be abolished 
by a policy of lowering prices. In other words, the Germans 
had reversed the policy of the war of 1914-18, when 87 
per cent of the war cost was covered by borrowing, and 
prices and profits rose unhampered. This time, the greater 
part of the cost was to come from an all-round increase 
in taxation, and prices and profits were to be reduced. 
The system did work well for a time, because of the 
material control exercised over production and consump- 
tion and because of the constant increase in material re- 
sources—that is, by raw material stocks, productive capa- 
city and manpower taken by conquest during a period of 
short military campaigns with long intervals of steadily 
increasing output. In September, 1940, overtime pay was 
fully restored, which meant a considerable rise in pur- 
chasing power; but there was no corresponding increase 
in available consumption goods, and the controls were to 
do the rest. 

But now the situation, and the policy, have changed. 
The idea that war economy, which inevitably means a 
gradual increase in the cost of production, can also mean 
lowered prices has still not been given up. The idea that 
a system of stops and controls can prevent excess profits 
is also still believed in. But, at the beginning of 1941, it 
became obvious that prices for armaments had considerably 
advanced on the basis of the German cost-plus-profit 
system. Financial liquidity stimulated an unprecedented 
boom in equities, the only outlet for the investor in the 
controlled capital market. The consumption of unrationed 
goods was also growing alarmingly. The official index of 
wholesale prices and the cost of living index had hardly 
changed; but even German papers admit that these 
indices are almost fictitious. After long discussion, the 
principle of a profit and dividend stop was applied ; excess 
profits were to be paid into the Exchequer. But the price 
commissar decreed that any firm having earned excess 
profits should reduce prices in such a way that excess 
profits could not recur. It was hoped to reduce the rising 
costs of war, reflected in increased borrowing, by reduciny 
prices. But the price commissar was unable to establish effec- 
tive machinery for assessing excess, or (as the Nazis called 
it) unjust, profits. Industry was burdened with the almost 
insoluble problem of assessing “ unjust ” profits on the basis 
of the cost-plus-profit system. The first break in the principle 
of solving financial problems by regulating prices was the 
introduction of a war surcharge on the corporation tax. A 
comprehensive policy of “ steering” purchasing power soon 
followed: taxes on tobacco, wine and alcohol were consider- 
ably increased ; and the system of “iron savings ” was 
introduced. Wage and salary earners who undertake to save 
under this scheme actually reduce their taxes and contribu- 
tions to social insurance ; but the savings are compulsory 
once they are undertaken and deducted at the source. 
Employers and companies were able to pay depreciation 
and other reserves into special accounts at the Exchequer 
where they are blocked like the “iron savings” of the 


worker. Speculation on the Bourse was discouraged by the 
registration of shares. The cost-plus-profit system was partly 
replaced by fixed prices for armaments. Then EPT was 
introduced as a corollary to fixed armament prices. 

All these changes were accompanied by discussions 
about the principles of war finance. Inflation ; the abolj- 
tion of depreciation accounts; the actual size of the finan- 
cial resources at the disposal of the Government ; and. 
finally, the size of the national income and the relation of 
expenditure to it—these were the main points of contro- 
versy. The importance of these discussions may be seen 
by a survey of the financial facts. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES AT THE DISPOSAL OF THE GOVERNMEN1 
r (in Million Reichsmark) 
1939/40 1940/4] 1941/42 
Total Reich Revenue........ 23,575 27,221 52,000 
Administrative earnings and 

war contribution of com- 

OTS SA ee ae 4,800 5,400 6,400 
I he on og ais Si sical 21,210 37,590 50,000 
Total Domestic Resources 49,585 70,211 88,400 
Contributions from occupied 

countries & import surplus 1,500 12,000 17,000 * 
Total all Resources.......... 51,085 82,211 105,000 
In £ at the rate of Rm. 12 to 

ME ence eee ean se ses wees 4,250 6,840 8,750 


The share of borrowing in total internal resources has 
increased to 56.8 per cent compared with 438 per cent in 
1939-40 and 87 per cent during the Great War. External 
resources, on the other hand, provided 16.2 per cent of 
the grand total. These are official German estimates. It 
is not clear whether requisitioned stocks and captured war 


material are included. 
* 


National Income.—Germany’s national income was 
as follows. They are official estimates relating to Greater 
Germany and the incorporated territories. 


1939 1940 1941 
(Xm. million) 
Gross national income at 
ST  — a a 95,000 100,000 115,000 
Gross national income at 
muariost prices ....<......25. 113,000 120,000 135,000 


The German method of estimating these increases in the 
national income are not disclosed. The figures can only 
be taken as indicating that there has been a rise, which may 
be exaggerated by the incorporation of new territories. The 
publication of relevant details has been suspended. After 
deducting the transfer incomes (which are estimated at 
Rm. 17,000 millions in 1941) from public expenditure, the 
total outlay of internal resources for public purposes, that 
is, civil administration and the war, would amount to §2 per 
cent. This is the official figure. Critics try to prove that the 
percentage of domestic resources available for private con- 
sumption is lower—30 per cent instead of the 48 per cent 


of the official estimate. 
7 


Capital and Savings.—The discussion about the ex- 
tent to which Germany has been drawing on capital is of 
great interest. During 1914-18, 42 per cent of the total 
costs of the war was derived from drawing on capital 
against 44 per cent derived from current national income. 
In this war the drafts on capital became a more serious 
problem at the beginning of 1941. Drafts will gradually and 
probably steeply increase the longer the war lasts. One 
source estimates the drafts on capital in 1940 at Rm. 12,000 
millions or roughly 15 per cent of total expenditure. It is 
quite possible there was a 100 per cent increase during 1941. 

Total small savings, which increased from Rm. 19,800 
millions at the beginning of the war to Rm. 36,000 millions 
at the end of 1941, remained far below the estimated re- 
duction in the consumption of foodstuffs and civilian con- 
sumption goods. At the beginning of the financial year 
1942-43, Germany is thus seen battling with the problem 
of restoring some equilibrium—and these are the words 
used in the German press—between the “ money side” and 
the “goods side” of the war economy. Even the price 
commissar has tentatively suggested that prices should be 
allowed to rise for the purpose of skimming off excess 
purchasing power. It seems that the simple methods used 
during the first 18 months of the war have become con- 
fused and complicated. The real reason is that Germany 
has chosen to fight a large-scale war which must gradually 
exhaust its limited, though formidable, resources. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Railways and State Control 


NE can forgive the railway ordinary stockholder, if he 

feels disgruntled about the pool net revenue figures for 
1941, which were published last week, Last year, railway 
history was made, for the four main lines and London 
Transport not merely earned their standard revenues, but 
exceeded them by the handsome surplus of £8 millions. 
Under the original surplus-sharing agreement of February, 
1940, if other things had been equal (which they were not), 
the undertakings would have received little less than their 
standard revenues. If that agreement had not been abro- 
gated, they might have received £54 millions from the pool, 
a figure which is only £3 millions less than the 
standard revenues contemplated by the 1921 Act. As it was, 
stockholders in 1941 drew only £706,000 more from the 
pool—or, rather, £43,469,000 as the fixed rent charge— 
against {42,763,000 earned by the pool in 1940. 

These are not figures which militant railway stockholders 
will survey with any relish ; those whose capital still goes 
unrewarded regard it as little less than scandalous that they 
should receive nothing for a year when the railways broke 
all financial records. In a dim Stock Exchange this week, 
the inevitable optimists were at first busy buying the mar- 
ginal stocks, on the argument that the 1941 figures betoken 
jam to-morrow, or at least the day after, even if none 
to-day. But both the pained surprise and the passing burst 
of life in the railway market seem to be rather superficial 
reactions to the figures, in so far as they respectively repre- 

‘ sent the short and long-term view of railway finance. 

There is no doubt that the revised 1941 control agree- 
ment was advantageous to the general body of the com- 
munity. It abandoned the fantastic system of adjustment of 
rates to rising operating costs, which was implicit through- 
out the old agreement, and set up in its place a policy of 
stabilised charges, and a fixed guaranteed income for the 
period of control. Had the 1940 scheme still been in force 
last year, it is certain that rates would have been increased, 
and the pool’s net revenue would have been even higher 
than it was. But, significantly, no stress is being laid upon 
this fact; the stabilisation of charges is universally recog- 
nised to be a vital public interest, and the inflationary evils 
of the original scheme are as universally disapproved. 

Nevertheless, some stockholders are feeling sore. Some 
are demanding a “ little extra,” and receiving support from 
dertain sections of the press. This does not commend itself as 
a particularly valid claim. It is a bad argument for a number 
of reasons. In the first place, it is based on the result of a 
single year—a year in which increased traffics combined 
with the full effect of increased rates, authorised in 1940, to 
produce bumper traffics. Whatever happens to gross pool 
traffics during the current year, it is fairly certain that 
costs will rise more rapidly this year than they did last year, 
and the promise is not for a repetition of last year’s record 
results. 

‘ This is not all. It is a not unreasonable objection to the 
“little more” appeal to answer that, if the pool is pro- 
ducing record earnings, the railways themselves last year 
received a greater net revenue, and distributed higher divi- 
dends (with the sole technical exception of the Great 
Western) than for any year in the last decade. Admittedly, 
the railways never experienced nearly the full benefit of 
recovery in the pre-war period—1937 was no better than 
moderate and 1938 frankly indifferent. The fact remains, 
however, that the stockholder is better off under the rental 
agreement of £43,469,000 per annum for the period of con- 
trol than he was in the best of the immediate pre-war years. 
Moreover, there is no yardstick by which any additional 
Payment might be calculated, even if it were equitable. 
Some commentators have merely been thinking of numbers, 
tather than resting themselves on any principle of com- 
pensation, but it is no contribution to urge that the railways 
should receive, say, another £2} millions a year. Doubtless, 
that would be a welcome addition to the marginal stock- 
holder’s equity—indeed, it would of itself restore an equity 
in the crisis of war which never existed in the most favour- 





able peacetime conditions. But it is not founded upon any 
calculation resting on fact. 

The “little more” argument, however, appears to be dis- 
pelled by the strict terms of the revised financial arrange- 
ment. There is no provision for mutual revision of the new 
terms as there was under the former scheme. And even if 
there were, it could hardly be argued that the bumper 
results of 1941 would constitute a “cause of major char- 
acter.” The plain fact is that the results of 1941, so far 
as they enhance the stockholder’s equity, can only do so in 
the post-war settlement. The stockholder’s post-war posi- 
tion is governed by two alternative possibilities—the possi- 
bility of nationalisation or the reversion to the basic struc- 
ture of the 1921 Act with standard revenue as the corner- 
stone. It is too early to suppose that last year’s results 
could be anything more than a minor factor if the first pos- 
sibility should prevail. Before nationalisation could become 
practical politics, at least two, and possibly several, more 
years under control must be expected, in which the results 
may be nothing like so favourable as last year’s. Claims 
based on 1941 will have a pretty hollow ring if, in some 
subsequent control year, the Government has to make good 
a deficiency in the pool to meet the annual guarantee. 

Stockholders who put their post-war hope on generous 
compensation by Government purchase, therefore, will 
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probably find that the evidence they can muster in their 
own support when the terms are being threshed out will 
not seem so very conclusive, particularly if the political 
atmosphere of the time should happen to be critical. There 
is, however, a very solid assurance that their rights under 
the 1921 Act will be fully restored. The companies them- 
selves have abrogated none of their statutory claims to 
standard revenue, and they might well find that an appeal 
for some amelioration of their statutory obligations would 
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meet with a relatively sympathetic response, as it was 
receiving before the war. This would seem to be the best 
line for stockholder’s strategy. In any case, the solution 
must wait for the peace, and for the passing of the period 
of adjustment and adaptation from war to normal life 
Until that time, the purchase of marginal railway stocks 
will provide an apparently attractive yield, but little 
assurance of their permanent place in the scheme of 
investment. 


Finance and Banking 


Special Assistance 


The position in the money market has _ tightened 
appreciably during the week. Most of the clearing banks 
have been making up for their April returns, while at the 
same time the Government’s short-term borrowing from 
the market has been heavy. The £75,000,000 of Treasury 
bill payments due this week were £15,000,000 in excess of 
maturities, while the call on the banks for TDR’s amounted 
to £40,000,000, against nominal maturities of £25,000,000, 
and effective maturities somewhat smaller than this, given 
the pre-encashments that occurred last March. In antici- 
pation of more difficult credit conditions, the demand for 
Treasury bills at last week’s tenders sagged appreciably, 
total applications being £133,005,000 compared with 
£147,540,000 the week before. The discount market syndi- 
cate thus obtained a quota of 44 per cent, against the pre- 
vious week’s 36 per cent. Owing to the scarcity of short 
loan resources, the market found some difficulty in taking 
up its substantial quota of bills, and had to seek some 
assistance from the Bank of England agents; this firm 
bought June bills on a moderate scale. As is shown by 
the Bank return, the drain on bank cash has been further 
accentuated this week by the continued expansion in the 
circulation. The increase for the week to last Wednesday 
amounted to £4,008,000, carrying the total of notes in 
circulation to the new record of £771,154,000. Bankers’ 
deposits are down by £6,041,000 on the week, falling to 
£122,627,000, a figure which in these days is_ barely 
adequate for the banks’ making-up week. The main counter- 
part to this diminution in bank cash, other than the in- 
crease in the note circulation, was the flow of funds into 
Government accounts, public deposits showing an increase 
of £4,608,000 on the week. 


* *x * 


Treasury Deposit Encashments 


The most interesting feature of the April floating 
debt return is the innovation by which is shown how much 
of the Treasury deposit receipts redeemed during the 
25 days covered by the return were encashed prior to 
maturity. Of the total of £118,500,000 of TDRs repaid 
between April rst and 25th, it is stated that £11,000,000 
was paid off before maturity to cover subscriptions to new 
Government issues. This information will now be given 
with each monthly return and represents the official con- 
cession to the grand remonstrance that followed the recent 
ban on publication of the figures of effective weekly TDR 
maturities. That figure was issued once a week under seal 
of secrecy to the clearing and Scottish banks participating 
in TDR allotments, but it made its way into the general 
currency of City news and gossip. It was admittedly a far 
from perfect figure and of doubtful value to those outside 
the circle of banks concerned. It showed the following 
week’s effective. TDR maturities, as they appeared at the 
close of business on Thursday. In order to arrive at the 
true TDR maturities, that figure had to be corrected to 
allow for encashments of the following week’s maturities 
taking place on Friday and Saturday. The banks con- 
cerned could make the required adjustments, since it would 
be on their own initiative that the encashments would be 
effected ; but to the outsider the Thursday figure might 
prove, and on certain occasions was, entirely misleading as 
a guide to the ensuing week’s true TDR maturities. They 
had, however, the virtue of being anticipatory and there- 
fore of some value as a guide to the course of events in 
the money market. The monthly figures of prior encash- 
ments of TDRs are entirely accurate, but being retrospec- 
tive must thereby lose some of their interest. These prior 
encashments are seen to have been excptionally small in 
the first 25 days of April. This need cause no surprise as 
there was bound to be a reaction from the abnormally heavy 


encashments of the previous month, which included 
London’s Warships Week. 


* * * 


Floating Debt Changes 


Apart from a net reduction of £9,500,000 in the amount 
of Treasury deposit receipts over the period April rst to 
25th, all floating debt items expanded during this period, 
The first weeks of the new financial year are normally 
a period of slack revenue inflow, while on this occasion 
Exchequer receipts from long-term Government loans suf- 
fered from the inevitable post-Warships Week exhaustion. 
The recourse to short term borrowing was therefore heavy, 
and the floating debt increased by £120,715,000. Of this, 
£56,690,000 was contributed by Treasury bills and 
£56,525,000 by ways and means advances from public 
departments. Ways and means advances from the Bank of 
England, which had been cleared at the close of the 
financial year, were outstanding to the amount of £17,000,000 
on April 25th. As the previous debt return did not show 
the position on a Saturday, it is impossible to classify the 
expansion in Treasury bills as between tap and tender bills. 
But by going back for a period of two months such com- 
parison can be made, and it shows that tap bills between 
February 28th and April 25th increased by £144,600,000. 
Part of this represents the further accumulation and invest- 
ment of Empire central bank funds in London, while the 
balance is accounted for by the investment of resources 
by public departments and extra-budgetary funds. While 
the floating debt has risen by £523,545,000 over the past 
twelve months, no less than £387,000,000 of this total is 
represented by Treasury bills issued through the tap and 
£88,000,000 by ways and means advances from public de- 
partments. On this evidence the growth in the floating debt 
is seen to have been a decidedly innocuous movement. 


* * * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial year to date (April 25th) and shows the 
respective shares of revenue and borrowing in meeting 
expenditure : — 


£000 
Total ordinary expenditure 354,982 Total ordinary revenue. . 140,909 
New Sinking Funds...... : 323 | Loans raised : 

Loans repaid :— | 3% Def. Bonds (net) 11,949 
Treasury deposits .. 9,500 | 3% Savings Bonds 29,620 
Miscellaneous issues (net 1,489 24% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 15,250 
Increase in balances ... 184 Nat. Savings Certs. (net) 19,450 
Tax Reserve Certs. .. 18,646 
“Other debt” (net) 181 

Floating debt (net) : 
Treasury Bills .. 56,948 
Bank of England Adv. . . 17,000 
Public Dept. Adv. 56,525 
£366,478 £366,478 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repay- 
ments and receipts. 


* * * 


Tin in British Coins 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, acting in his capacity” 


of Master of the Mint, has decided to reduce the proportion 
of tin in the alloy of Imperial bronze coinage to half of one 
per cent. The bronze adopted for the coinage of pence, 
halfpence and farthings in 1860 was an alloy consisting of 
95 per cent copper, 4 per cent tin and 1 per cent zinc. In 
1922 the tin content was reduced to 3 per cent, that of 
copper increased to 95} per cent and of zinc to 14 per cent. 
There was neither inordinate shortage of tin nor was an 
excessive price quoted for it at the time. The modification 
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ISSUE OF 


3% SAVINGS BONDS, 1960-1970. 


A first interest payment will be made on the 1st September, 1942. Thereafter interest will be payable 
half-yearly on the 1st March and ist September. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 
PAYABLE IN FULL ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


Bonds of this issue are an investment authorised by The Trustee Act, 1925, 
and The Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1921. 


THE GOVERNOR ann COMPANY or tHe BANK OF ENGLAND, by authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, offer the above Bonds for subscription. Subscriptions will be 
received on Friday, 1st May, 1942, and thereafter until further notice in the ‘‘ London Gazette.’’ Subscrip- 
tions may be lodged at any office of the Banks hereafter mentioned. 

Subscriptions must be in multiples of £50 with a minimum of £50. Subscriptions must be accompanied 
by the full amount payable in respect thereof. 

The Prineipal of and Interest on the Bonds will be a charge on the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kinedom. 

[f not previously redeemed, the Bonds will be repaid at par on the Ist September, 1970, but His 
Majesty ’s Treasury reserve to themselves the right to redeem the Bonds in whole or in part, by drawings 
or otherwise, at par on, or at any time after, the lst September, 1960, on giving three calendar months’ notice 
in the London Gazelte. 

The Bonds will be registered at the Bank of England or at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast, and will be 
transferable by instrument in writing in any usual or common form in accordance with the provisions 
of the Government Stock (Transfer) Regulations, 1941. 

jonds will be transferable in sums which are multiples of one penny. Transfers will be free of 
Stamp Duty. 

A first interest payment, calculated from the date on which the subscription accompanied by payment 
is lodged to the Ist September, 1942, will be made on the Ist September, 1942; thereafter interest will be 
payable half-yearly on the Ist March and Ist September. Interest will be paid by warrants transmitted 
by post and Income Tax will be deducted from payments of more than £5 per annum. The first interest 
payment will in all eases be payable to the original subscribers or to their nominees, 

The Bonds and the interest payable from time to time in respect thereof will be exempt from all 
United Kingdom Taxation, present or future, so long as it is shown in the manner direeted by the Treasury 
that they are in the beneficial ownership of persons who are neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Further, the interest payable from time to 
time will be exempt from United Kingdom Income Tax, present or future, so long as it is shown in the 
manner directed by the Treasury that the Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of persons not ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

These exemptions will not apply so as to exclude the interest from any computation for taxation 
purposes of the profits of any trade or business carried on in the United Kingdom. Moreover, the 
allowance of the exemptions is subject to the provisions of any law, present or future, of the United 
Kingdom directed to preventing avoidance of taxation by persons domiciled, resident, or ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom, and, in particular, the interest will not be exempt from Income Tax 
where, under any such provision, it falls to be treated for the purpose of the Income Tax Acts as income of 
any person resident or ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom. 

Subscriptions, which must be accompanied by payment at the rate of £50 for each £50 of Bonds sub- 
scribed, may be lodged at the Bank of England Loans Office, E.C.2, or at any office of the following Banks: 


IN GREAT BRITAIN: 


Jank of England. Co-operative Wholesale Society, Isle of Man Bank, Ltd. North of Scotland Bank, Ltd. 
Bank of Seotland Ltd. Lloyds Bank, Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Sarclavs Bank, Ltd. Coutts & Co Martins Bank, Ltd. Roval Bank of Scotland. 
British Linen Bank. District Bank, Ltd. Midland Bank, Ltd. Union Bank of Seotland, Ltd. 
Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. Glvn Mills & Co. National Bank, Ltd. Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Grindlay & Co., Ltd. National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Ltd. (. Hoare & Co. National Provincial Bank, Ltd. Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 
IN NORTHERN IRELAND: 
Bank of Treland, Hibernian Bank, Ltd. National Bank, Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Relfast Banking Co., Ltd. Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. Northern Bank, Ltd. Ulster Bank, Ltd. 


A commission of 2s. 6d. per £100 nominal subscription will be paid to Bankers or Stockbrokers on 


subscriptions bearing their stamp. 

Subseriptions must be made on the printed forms which may be obtained, together with copies ot 
this Prospectus, at the Bank of England Loans Office, London, E.C.2, or at any of the Branches of the 
Bank: at the Bank of Treland, Belfast; of Messrs. Mullens & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; 


or at any Bank or Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


BANK or ENGLAND, LONDON, 

380th April, 1942. 
N.B.—-Separate Prospectuses relating to 3% Savings Bonds, 1960-1970, to be held on the Post Office Register will be issued by 
His Majesty’s Postmaster-General (and may be obtained at any Savings Bank Post Office or Bank), and by the 
National Debt Commissioners on behalf of Trustee Savings Banks. The amount subscribed by any person under thi 
Prospectuses issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster-General and by the National Debt Commissioners must not exceed £1,000 
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of the alloy was made to render it better suited to the 
process of minting. The further reduction in the proportion 
of tin which has now been decided upon is, however, a 
move dictated by the urgent need to economise in the un- 
essential uses of this metal. The increased demand for cur- 
rency has called for considerable additional coinage of brass 
coins, though the movement has to some extent been coun- 
tered by the increasing use of the new twelve-sided 3d. 
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coin. Even so, the reduction of the proportion of tin jn 
brass coins to one-sixth of the figure maintained since 1922 
should involve the saving of a considerable tonnage of this 
now very scarce and precious metal. The reduction of tip 
in the new alloy will be counterbalanced by an increaseq 
admixture of copper and zinc in proportions which have not 
yet been fixed. The change will be quite imperceptible to 


the public. 


INSURANCE NOTES 


latter figure representing one-third of the total assets ; since 
September, 1939, the company has subscribed for more than 
£52,000,000 of War Loans, but the chairman pointed out that 
so large a figure was only made possible by reinvestment of the 
proceeds of repayments and requisitions. The values of Stock 
Exchange securities have been compared with the middle market 
prices on December 31, 1941, and on the basis of such prices 
it is certified that the assets, less the investment reserve and 
contingency funds taken into account, are in the aggregate jp 
excess of the value stated. 

Membership of the Prudential approved societies continues 
to increase, and at the end of 1941 exceeded 4,300,000. Some 
£3;,742,000 was paid during the year in sickness and maternity 
benefits, and a further £386,000 expended on additional benefits 
provided from valuation surpluses, the major item being dental 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


THE Prudential continues to operate with undiminished vigour, 
notwithstanding the many difficulties with which it is con- 
fronted under war conditions. The chairman, Sir George L. 
Barstow, KCB, after referring in his statement to the share- 
holders to the great loss which the company suffered in the 
death last September of Sir Edgar Horne, who had been a 
director since 1904 and chairman since 1928, went on to present 
a picture of these difficulties. In order to minimise the disloca- 
tion which might result from enemy air attacks on London and 
other closely populated areas, the business has had to be largely 
decentralised. No less than §7 per cent of the pre-war home 
male staff have been called up for service in the Armed Forces 
or whole-time National Service, and this has necessitated the 
engagement of many thousands of temporary employees, among 
whom are nearly 9,000 women ; the task of training and super- 
vising these newcomers has naturally thrown considerable strain 
on the remaining members of the permanent staff. Sir George 
claimed with some justification that the Prudential, with other 
industrial assurance companies closely in touch with the work- 
ing-class population, was performing valuable service by 
encouraging saving and thereby helping to counteract the infla- 
tionary tendencies inherent in a situation where the public has 
in its hands an excess of purchasing power over goods available 
for consumption. 

In the first table are exhibited the principal items from the 
life revenue accounts, both ordinary and industrial. New busi- 
ness in the ordinary branch is substantially higher, and it is 
noteworthy that the total of £24,804,000 includes as much as 
£7,315,000 written by overseas branches; premium income 
records an advance of § per cent. By contrast, both new busi- 
ness and premiums are lower in the industrial branch, but the 
reduction in premiums is artificial in that the 1940 figure 
included 53 weekly and 14 four-weekly collections ; if allow- 
ance is made for this, the true result is an increase of nearly 
£800,000. The severe fall in interest income which was a feature 
of last year’s accounts is fortunately not repeated on this occa- 
sion, the further reduction being quite small. Surrenders are 
substantially diminished in both branches, but expense ratios 
inevitably show further advances in the conditions presented 
by the war. 

The second table shows the premium income and under- 
writing profits of the various branches. The profits figures for 
the ordinary and industrial branches correspond to the sur- 
pluses earned during the year and have again fallen heavily. 
In the valuation report, it is stated that in the ordinary branch a 
reduction in the valuation interest rate, together with the adop- 
tion of the A. 1924-29 Ultimate table of mortality is under 
consideration ; the calling-up of staff has prevented the com- 
pletion of the detailed work involved, but it is estimated that 
the reserves held for United Kingdom policies are greater than 
would be required on the basis of interest at 2} per cent with 
the use of the mortality table mentioned. In the industrial 
branch a reduction in valuation rate from 23 per cent to 2} per 
cent has been put into effect. These changes, actual or contem- 
plated, are no doubt chiefly responsible for the reduced sur- 
pluses. Higher premiums are shown for the various classes of 
business written in the general branch, but profits are less 
satisfactory, largely by reason of a poor result on the motor 
account. 

The allocation of the profits of the various branches is por- 
trayed in the third table compiled from the directors’ report. 
Investment reserves receive an aggregate of £790,000, which has 
been used to replace sums applied to writing down investments, 
and substantial transfers are again made to contingency funds 
“in view of prevailing world conditions”; the combined cost 
of transfers to investment and additional reserves and con- 
tingency funds is £4,335,000, leaving only £692,000 remaining 
from the year’s profits of £5,027,000. Interim bonuses to policy- 
holders on a modest scale, bonuses to members of the outdoor 
staff, and income-tax and NDC in the general branch, together 
cost £1,123,000; the dividends of 11s. 7.79d. (against 
11s. 5.56d.), free of tax, on the “A” shares and 2s. (unchanged), 
free of tax, on the “B” shares absorbs £827,000. In the cir- 
cumstances an amount of £564,000, plus an income-tax adjust- 
ment of £258,000, a total of £822,000, has been raised from the 
special contingency fund in accordance with article 135 of the 
articles of association. A similar transfer, amounting to £792,000, 
was made last year. Notwithstanding the transfer, the com- 
bined surpluses carried forward are less by £436,000. 

In the balance-sheet the assets amount to £375,000,000, a 
further advance of {10,000,000 on last year’s total of 
£365,000,000. Holdings of British Government securities in- 
creased during the year from £101,000,000 to £125,000,000, the 

















treatment, 
J EXTRACTS FROM LIFE REVENUE ACCOUNTS 
Ordinary Rise or Industrial Rise or 
| Branch | Fall Branch Fall 
ites pina —— a | iliac 
| (£000) | (£000) (£000) | (£000) 
New business | 
Net sums assured 24,804 | 3,858 | 57,157 | — 6,698 
(18 4%) | (10 5%) 
Income : | 
Net premiums... | 14,598 | + 6935 | 24,858 - 320 
. } (9 0%) (1 3%) 
Net interest | 4,071 -~ 70 | 6,969 51 
Ditto, rate earned £3/6/6% |— £0/1/3% | £3/7/0% £0/2/3% 
Outgo : | | 
Claims by death 3,241 | 4 188 | 8,553, — 2% 
Claims by maturity... | 9,271 1,198 | 6,988 + 697 
Surrenders, including 
surrenders of bonus 705 423 733 | 584 
Commission and ex- | | 
EE Sok un as 1,953 t 119 6.309 + 370 
Ditto, ratio to premiums 134% + 0:2% 25 -4% + 1:8% 
Considerations for annuities granted amounted to £193,000 ( £260,000) and 
annuities paid to £1,036,000 (+- £3,000). 
II.—SUMMARY OF PREMIUMS AND UNDERWRITING PROFITS 
} alia Rise or Underwriting} Rise or 
— Fall Profits Fall 
(£000) | (£000) (£000) | (£000) 
Ordinary branch.. 14,598 | 693 1,571 651 
Industrial branch 24,858 | 320 3,227 1,655 
General branch } 
Fire 1,077 113 57 | 44 
Sickness and accident 222 10 9 | . 
Employers’ liability in 
United Kingdom 131 25 ) 20 
Motor 600 13 5 129 
Miscellaneous 313 12 69 36 
Marine 201 27 21 21 
Sinking fund 16 2 18 67 
Total 2.620 198 128 115 
Grand Total—all brar s 42,076 71 4,926 2,421 
III ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 
Ps - ue = a be z & 
S| 92| 22| 93 | 23] 92 | 23 | 92 
| ~ | — = | = ~ 
(£000) (£000) (£000) (£000) (£000) (£000) |(£000) (£000) 
Underwriting profitst 1571 651) 3227)/— 1655 128 115| 4926 —2421 
Interest on Gen. branch 
funds not included in | 
underwriting profits 101 10 101 10 
Total profits .. 1571'— 651) 3227-1655) 229|— 125) 5027|—2431 
Investment reserve 250 500 500|\— 750 40 60! 790\—1310 
Additional reserve..... | ... = we a 20 5 20- § 
Contingency funds | 1025 350) 2500 600 © | oes 3525|— 950 
Special contingency fund | -*822 30 ae 822\- 30 
Income tax and NDC... sa wan it 1 ame 60) 35 60'— 35 
Bonuses to policyholders | 200\+ 104) 2654 145) ... | ... 465\+ 249 
Bonuses to outdoor staff | .- | 598\+ 64 eee 598|+ 
1475 746, 3041/—1171 120/— 100) 4636)—2017 
IN basa venus 22\4+ 12 672 } 133) .. | 827|+ 
1497 734 3713;—1171 253'— 100} 5463/2005 
Addition to balance... . 74+ 83 486|\— 484,— 24,— 25 436 — 426 
Total allocation ....... | 1571|— 651} 3227|— 1655) a 125) 5027|— 2431 


* £564,000 adjusted for income tax. 
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Investment 


sporadic Activity 


Almost the only feature of the stock market in the 
week has been a sudden burst of real activity in home 
gilway stocks, based apparently on the figures of the White 
paper, Cmd. 6349, which are dealt with in detail in an 
wicle on page 611. There were definite attempts several 
imes in the past few months to get such a movement 
ing, but they were always nipped in the bud by adverse 
jvelopments overseas. On this occasion, the business 
to have been largely professional, but, towards the 

aad, the public were active as both buyers and sellers. The 
gt result to date is a moderate appreciation in prices 
ghich would appear to have little justification in the White 
Paper figures, since there will be only one element, and 
ibly a small one, in determining the post-war position 

df the lines. Meanwhile, markets in general have remained 





FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 
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apathetic, with a tendency for the Funds to sag. Some 
impute this to the possibility of renewed large-scale bomb- 
ing, but so far there is no evidence that it is more than 
me of those moderate reactions which usually follow a 
protracted rise, and which are caused by readjustment of 
positions and a temporary dis-investment. The reduction 
in turnover is giving office staffs a chance to get up to date, 
but a reflection of the further inroads into pre-war per- 
wnnel is to be found in the proposal that members should 
be allowed to employ women in the Settling Room. This 
8 an extension, after a rather protracted delay, of | the 
principle conceded a year ago, when the exchange itself 
employed women on its marking-boards. The Settlement 
Room is the training-ground for the house clerk, but there 
no intention, at present, of opening the sacred floor to 
women, Whether they get there before the end of the war 
will depend upon its duration and upon the calling up 
of men and women employees. 


194] | 





* * * 


Directors’ Remuneration 


The increasingly critical attitude of a large section 
of the public toward private enterprise applies not only to 
the profits of the proprietors, but also to the emoluments 
of directors. It may be that in few cases is there any real 
lUstification for this attitude, but it is a matter on which 
the state of the law is such as to invite suspicion. One of 
the principal proposals for reform in the days when the 
Act of 1929 was being drawn up was that the remuneration 
of directors should be fully disclosed. This reform was 
granted, but those who framed the Act felt that a director 
who held a salaried post was in a special position, and it is 
definitely laid down that in all such cases, including the 
fice of managing director, only directors’ fees need be 
disclosed, whereas for directors, pure and simple, all fees, 


percentages or other emoluments have to be made public. 
This, of course, opened the way for abuses. Commenting 
on this position, The Accountant of April 25th says, sub- 
stantially, every auditor knows that the effect is to produce 
doubt and difficulty in the drafting of accounts, and the 
publication of figures which all concerned know to be 
incomplete and misleading. It has, in fact, another result 
which is even worse in these days. If the shareholder is 
ignorant of the facts, the worker very often has a shrewd 
idea of the true position—and insofar as he has to use his 
imagination the picture only gains in force in the process. 
It is perhaps impossible to fix an upper limit of remunera- 
tion for a given job, but it most emphatically is the con- 
cern, at least of those directly affected, that the kasis of 
remuneration, and the total receipts in cash and in kind, 
should be disclosed. It is freely conceded that there is no 
substitute for a good board, and that the labourer, in all 
spheres, is worthy of his hire. But how many shareholders, 
if they knew of the fact, would think it desirable that a 
director’s pay should be based on the gross turnover of the 
business, or that large and undisclosed salaries should be 
drawn for occupying a post which is virtually a sinecure? 
It is possibly cynical to assume that such practices are 
widespread, but the assumption is general. Further, it is 
widely believed that “ expenses,” free of tax to the recipient, 
go far to wipe out the effects of higher taxation. These 
beliefs are definitely bad for industrial morale, and there 
can be no doubt that the disclosure of total payments ot 
all kinds ought to be made obligatory. If the aggregate of 
such payments to the board were published, its division 
between the members might, perhaps, be left in their hands. 


*x * * 
Canadian Pacific Expansion 


The full report of the Canadian Pacific Railway shows 
that freight earnings of 1941 were only surpassed in 1928. 
the year of the record wheat crop, while passenger takings 
were the largest since 1930. Non-grain freights were an all- 
time record, a reflection of the wartime expansion of 
industry. This movement is likely to continue in the 
measure that the industrial war effort grows, but the grain 
traffic is another matter. The Prairie wheat crop fell by 
45 per cent, but thanks to the large carryover from 1939 the 
amount awaiting transport at the end of 1941 was down by 
only some 25 per cent on the year. It seems possible that 
passenger trafiic will increase with industrial activity. The 
year saw capital expenditure of some $21 millions, or $6 
millions more than was sanctioned at the annual meeting. 
For the current year, the estimate is slightly lower, at just 
under $14 millions, of which over half is for new rolling 
stock. This argues the expectation of a further considerable 
expansion, although rather less than that anticipated a year 
before. This should continue to pull down the ratio of 
transportation expenses to gross receipts, which was 32.62 
in I94I against 33.97 per cent. This is in part explained by 
rises from 1,747 to 1,759 in freight train load—gross tons, 
in freight car-miles per day, from 36.13 to 46.20, and in 
passenger miles per train-mile from 55.67 to 74.33. Mean- 
while, there is a fall of $30 millions in funded debt, but a 
substantial part of the benefit from this accrued last year. 
There are a number of forces making for higher gross 
receipts, but, against this, there is the possibility that price 
rises, without countervailing increases in charges, will more 
than offset the effect of more intensive use of equipment. 
A further point disclosed by the report concerns shipping 
earnings. These were shown in the preliminary statement 
as $2,788,297, compared with $3,075,909 for 1940. But 
$1,319,969 of the 1941 figure represents earnings properly 
attributable to the preceding year. The immediate outlook 
thus remains rather obscure for the ordinary stockholder. 
The country will, however, come out of the war with con- 
siderably increased equipment—in what state of repair it 
is hard to say—and if industrial activity can be maintained 
—a large assumption—the railways should benefit. 


* * * 


Conversion Ban Again 


The announcement in the report of Crosse and Black- 
well for last year that Treasury sanction was refused for 
(Continued on page 617) 
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(ABRIDGED) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILW 


(/ncorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


Y COMPANY 


Sixty-First Annual Report of the Directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Year ended December 31, 1941 


To the Shareholders :— 
The accounts of the Company for the year ended December 31, 
1941, show the following results: 
INCOME ACCOUNT $ 
eed Chek ° 2 221,446,053 
175,488,517 


Gross Earnings palate was = 
Working Expenses (including taxes). . 


45,957,536 


SE PEED «oc cewscvescseccecsessene 
EDs so sc oceeseccs 13,382,059 
$ 59,339,595 
Fixed Charges . ‘nae eke ehe temas ; . 24,228,698 
Interest on Bonds of Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway Company, guaranteed as to interest by your 
Company paOSbSESENSS S006 ce Ent Es eee ote” 749,465 
—— 24,978,163 
Net Income wee e neers ee se eee eneee »e- settee eeeeeee 34,361,432 
Dividends on Preference Stock :— £ - $ 
2 per cent. paid August 1, 1941 564,070 2,521,391 
2 per cent. payable February 2, 1942... 564,070 2,521,391 


5,042,782 
29 318,650 


Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1940 


$ 
_T 144,045,295 
Balance of Income Account for the year ended December 31, 1941.... 


29,318,650 
173,363,945 


Depvuct : 

Loss on lines abandoned and on property retired and not $ . 

meplaced ........22essecesseees eo eeecessceccccens 649,076 

Exchange adjustment in respect of steamship insurance : 

recovered in sterling. ......+++++eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,670,032 
Miscellaneous—Net Debit ............-...eeeeeeee _ 858,901 seme 
Profit and Loss Balance, December 31, 1941, as per Balance Sheet... 170,385,936 
ee 








Net Income for the year amounted to $34,361,432, being 
$14,216,376 greater than in 1940. 
RAILWAY EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 


The comparative results of railway operations were as follows :— 
Increase or 


1941 1940 Decrease 
1 : 170 984 897 50,481 156 
IG Oe eh Oe aw baat 221,446,053 964,89 0,481, 
Sie Serene (including taxes)......... 175,488,517 135,325,459 40,163,058 
ns cc eensanee 45,957,536 35,639,438 10,318,098 
Expense ratios :— 2 ; 
eaiading  . .ccbbenssssdnbeeneseesee 79-25% 79 -15° 6 10 
Excluding taxeS........----s-sseeeeeeees 71 -65% 74-61% 2-96 


Gross EARNINGS increased by $50,481,156, or 29-5 per cent 
The substantial increases occurring in the earlier months, as a 
result both of rising war-time activity and the delayed movement 
of the 1940 wheat crop, continued to the close of the year, even 
though the final quarter of 1940 had been a period of relatively 
heavy traffic. 

FREIGHT EARNINGS increased by $41,569,461, or 30-6 per cent 
They were exceeded only in 1928, when the greatest grain move- 
ment in the history of your Company occurred. The volume of 
freight traffic was greater than that of any previous year, amounting 
to 22,376 million ton miles, 21-5 per cent. above the 1928 peak 
of 18,423 million. The average revenue per ton mile dropped to 
0-79 cents, the lowest since 1917. 

Apart from grain and grain products, freight earnings reached 
a record level, with a gain over last year of 28-1 per cent. This 
was almost entirely the result of the conversion of the national 
economy to a war-time basis. Increases took place in every major 
commodity group, the most striking being in manufactured goods, 

yer and bituminous coal. 

ease from grain and grain products increased by $11,147,124, 
or 40-2 per cent. The volume of grain handled was 215 million 
bushels, compared with 166 million bushels in 1940. lhis was 
considerably more than the average of 155 million bushels for the 
ten vears 1931-40, which included a period of severe drought, but 
was well below the average of 254 million bushels for the five years 
1925-29. The increase for the year resulted from larger export 
clearances and additional storage capacity at the head of the Great 
Lakes and other terminal ports, which made possible the movement 
of large quantities of grain from Prairie points. __ 

The Prairie wheat crop amounted to 279 million bushels, as 
against 514 million in 1940, a decrease of about 45 per cent. How- 
ever, as a result of the large carry-over from the previous crop, 
it is estimated that the stock of wheat available for movement 
from the Prairie Provinces at the close of the year was only 25 per 
cent. less than in 1940. 

PASSENGER EARNINGS increased by $6,895,040, or 37-5 per cent., 
and were the highest since 1930. Traffic throughout the Dominion 
was very heavy, particularly on your Company’s transcontinental 
line. The average passenger journey was the longest yet recorded, 
rising to 144 miles as compared with 119 miles in 1940. However, 
the low rates in effect for members of the armed forces, both on 
duty and on furlough, caused a reduction in the average revenue 
per passenger mile to 1-91 cents, as against 1-97 cents in 1940, 
the lowest since 1916. 

OTHER EARNINGS increased by $2,016,655, or 12-0 per cent. 
The largest increases occurred in sleeping and dining car and news 
services. Net payments for hire of equipment amounted to $382,296 
as compared with net receipts of $89,390 in 1940. 


WORKING EXPENSES increased by $40,163,053, 
Exclusive of taxes the increase was $31,095,766, 
of the increase in gross earnings. The war-time cost-of-living bony 
paid to employees under various Dominion Orders-in-Coyn, 3 
amounted to approximately $4,500,000. The first cost- : 
bonus was made effective on June 1 under Order in-Cou 
7440, as amended by P.C. 4643, being at the rate of $193 per | 
week. On September 1 the rate was increased under these a | 
to $3-20 per week, and on November 16, under Order-in-Counei] | 
P.C. 8253, to $3-65 per week. The last mentioned rate, if main. 
tained, will involve an annual expenditure by your Company o/ 
more than $10,000,000. The ratio of working expenses (excluding 
taxes) to gross earnings was 71-65 per cent., as compared with 
74 ‘61 per cent. in 1940, and was the lowest since 1917. 

MAINTENANCE OF WAY. AND STRUCTURES EXPENSES increased | 
by $7,835,672. During the year 1,546,175 treated and 1,438,836 | 
untreated ties were placed in track and 249 single track miles of | 
new rail were laid. Tie plates to the number of 2,137,550 and rail 
anchors to the number of 790,380 were installed. Testing of rails 
for invisible defects by Sperry detector car was continued, They 
cars traversed more than 5,000 miles of track during the year, ang | 
all defective rails indicated were removed. The unprecedentedly | 
heavy traffic now being handled and the desirability in the national | 
interest of curtailing the demand for labour and materials in order 
to avoid interference with the war effort made it advisable to limit 
the work of maintenance of track and structures to that required 
for safe operation. Consequently, it was deemed desirable to antici- | 
pate maintenance expenditures that will become necessary in the | 
post-war period by including in the expenses for 1941 an amount 
of $3,500,000 to create a special renewal reserve equal to the 
difference between the actual expenditure and that which would 
have been made under similar traffic conditions in peace-time, 

MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT EXPENSES increased by $7,611,509. | 
Locomotive repairs involved an expenditure of $10,132,262, and 
included the shopping of 614 engines for heavy repairs. Nine | 
locomotive boilers and seventeen tenders were replaced and auto- | 
matic stokers were installed in thirty engines. Expenditures for | 
freight car repairs amounted to $9,406,014. The programme for 
the year included heavy repairs to 23,827 cars and application of 
cast steel truck side frames to 3,525 cars. Passenger train car 
repairs involved an expenditure of $5,957,948. General overhauling 
of 1,387 cars was effected during the year. To meet the demands 
of traffic ten lounge and five compartment cars were converted into 
other classes of sleeping and parlour cars and _ air-conditioned. 
Steel centre sills and other improvements were installed in six 
baggage and express cars. At the end of 1941, 92-3 per cént. of 


or 29°7 per cent 
or 616 per cent 


of-living 
neil P.¢ 


locomotives and 98-0 per cent. of freight cars were in serviceable | 
condition, as compared with 89-5 per cent. and 96-0 per cent., | 
Charges for depreciation of rolling | 


respectively, the previous year. 
stock on the basis of use amounted to $12,700,602, as compared 
with $10,317,760 in 1940. 

TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES increased by $14,152,798. In spite 
of higher labour, fuel and material costs, the ratio of transportation 
expenses to gross earnings was the lowest on record, being 32-62 
per cent. as against 33-97 per cent. in 1940. Although the special 
traffic conditions made unprecedented demands on rolling stock 
and facilities, a high degree of efficiency was maintained, as indicated 
by the following comparisons :— 


1941 1940. 

Freight train load—gross tons..............0.sseeeeeees 1,759 1,747 
Freight train fuel consumption—pounds per 1,000 gross ton . 
miles as > Neswwe ae 98 91 
Freight train speed—miles per hour ir 17-2 175 
Freight car movement—wmiles per car day 46 -20 36-15 
Freight car load—tons 31 -86 30°12 
Gross ton miles per freight train hour ............... 30,312 30,655 
Revenue passenger miles per train mile 74°33 55:67 


OTHER WORKING EXPENSES increased by a net amount of 
$10,563,079, of which $9,067,292 was attributable to higher taxes. 


OTHER INCOME 


Other income amounted to $13,382,059, an increase of $2,689,8% 
or 25-2 per cent. ; 

Dividend income increased by $342,672. Dividends paid by 
The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, 
were at the rate of $2-50 per share, compared with $2 -25 in 1940, 
which resulted in an increase of $420,625 in the amount received 
by your Company. 

Net income from interest, exchange, separately operated properties 
and miscellaneous sources increased by $2,253,202. Interest 
received on deferred payments on land contracts was greater, ane 
income from the Steamship Replacement Fund was ac« rued for a 
full year for the first time. The net of receipts and payments 
currencies other than Canadian during the year resulted in an 
increase in income from exchange. 

Net earnings of. ocean and coastal steamships amounted to 
$2,788,297, a decrease of $287,612. Agreement was reached : 
certain details of hire for requisitioned vessels which were = 
unsettled at the close of 1940. The present year’s accounts include 
an amount of $1,319,969, representing additional earnings for > 
previous year over and above the amount, partly estimated, er 
was shown in the last Annual Report. The decreased net —T 
for the year are accounted for by the fact that fewer ocean vessels 
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(Continued from page 615) 


the repayment of the 6} per cent debenture issue seems to 
call for comment. The proposal, as published, was that 
approximately half the total outstanding should be repaid 
in cash and the remainder replaced by an issue of 43 per 
cent stock. This was to be done without making use of the 
machinery of a public issue. There appears to have been 
no special reason for refusing permission, the decision 
being merely a continuance, in the industrial field, of the 
policy which forbade conversions of municipal and 
Dominion loans. The Treasury does not explain its actions. 
{t would be better for the education of the public’ and its 
own Officials if it were required to do so. To the plain man, 
it will seem that any step which reduced the yield on 
other securities would tend, pro tanto, to make Government 
stock more attractive. This would seem to be borne out by 
the results of the conversions which have been permitted. 
These, by increasing the demand for the higher yielding 
securities, have driven up their prices and so, in due course, 
the quotations for all stock. In any case, there would seem 
no reason why, having granted their rights to municipal 
and Dominion borrowers, the Treasury and its advisers 
should withhold the same right from industrial ventures. 
In the one case, to insist upon the maintenance of the higher 
interest injured the ratepayer or taxpayer. In the other, 
it injures the equity holder—who in this case has had more 
than his share of misfortune—to benefit the debenture 
holder who is to continue to receive 6} per cent when the 
average yield on debentures in the manufacturing indus- 
tries is of the order of 4} per cent. It is to be hoped that, 
as in other cases, the matter will be reconsidered, although 
why it should be necessary for a matter of months, or years, 
to elapse before permission can be given for an action 
calculated, in however small a way, to further the official 
policy of cheap borrowing must remain a mystery. 


_ Company Notes 


United Molasses Profits 


The preliminary figures of United Molasses for 1941 
show a decline in consolidated income from £1,291,902 to 
£831,021. Liability for British income tax is reduced from 
£495,474 to £257,834 and there is no provision for retro- 
spective taxation, which in the previous year required 
£140,000. With a cut in depreciation from £230,114 to 
£199,832, net profits are down by almost £200,000 at 
£373,355 against £566,314. The setback is not passed on to 
stockholders, who receive a final payment of 124 per cent, 
making 20 per cent for the year, as before. In the previous 
year, this distribution was covered by earnings of 48.1 per 
cent before deducting the retrospective tax. The manage- 
ment announces capital profits of £59,873 against £50,010, 
from which a 2} per cent cash bonus on ordinary stock, not 
subject to income tax, is again being distributed. In the 
previous year, the payment absorbed £48,863, leaving 
capital reserve at a total of £519,377. There can be no cer- 
tainty about the cause of the sharp decline in profits until 
more information is available. It seems, however, extremely 
probable that the principal cause is a falling off in overseas 
activity. In 1940, receipts under the Ministry of Supply 
Agency Agreement amounted to only 15 per cent of com- 
bined profits. Even in that year, America was the prin- 
cipal source of foreign activity, and it is not 
improbable that growing requirements in this country have 
meant that the group’s transport facilities have had to be 
more concentrated upon satisfying them. In this connection, 
the offer to acquire Tankers, implemented in November 
last, is a matter of some importance, and it is to be hoped 
that the chairman will be able to throw some light on the 
subject. The 6s. 8d. ordinary stock at 28s. 9d. yields 
£5 17s. 6d. per cent. 





were in operation. Coastal steamship operations resulted in an 
increase in net earnings of $387,628. 

Net earnings of hotel, communication and miscellaneous properties 
increased by $381,634. Every hotel reported improved earnings, 
and the total increase amounted to $367,228. The increase in 
communication earnings was $266,579, accounted for largely by 
gains in ordinary commercial telegraph transmissions and telegraph 
tolls on cable messages. There was a decrease of $252,173 in 
earnings of miscellaneous properties. 

DIVIDENDS 

Dividends amounting to $5,042,782, being at the rate of 4 per 
cent. on the non-cumulative Preference Stock, were declared out 
of the Net Income for the year. 





After careful consideration it was decided not to declare any 
dividend for the year 1941 on the Ordinary Capital Stock. In 
reaching this decision your Directors are of the opinion that greater 
benefit will inure to the shareholders through the further strengthen- 
ing of the financial resources of your Company than from a disburse- 
ment of current income. The increase in earnings during the last 
two years has been due almost entirely to war-time activity and 
cannot be depended upon as a true indication of future results. 
The shareholders’ equity will continue to be enhanced to the extent 
that capital expenditures and maturing obligations are met without 
recourse to new financing, and your Company will be in a better 
position to meet the unpredictable conditions of the post-war 
period, which may require extensive changes in facilities and services. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1941 


ASSETS 
Property INVESTMENT :— $ $ 
Railway, Rolling Stock, Inland Steamships, Hotel, 
Communication and Miscellaneous Properties. ..... 855,795,669 
Improvements on Leased Property..............0005 97,722,158 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships.................-:: 79,249,142 


Stocks, Bonds and Other Securities of Leased, Con- 
trolled and Jointly Controlled Railway Companies 


and Wholly Owned Companies ...............44.- 194,112,303 
——_————__ 1,226,879,272 
Ormzrn INVESTMENTS :-— 
Miscellaneous Investments—Cost.............0000e8. 27,595,427 
Advances to Controlled and Other Companies........ 27,093,673 
Mortgages Collectible and Loans and Advances to Settlers 3,370,894 
Deferred Payments on Lands and Townsites......... 30,605,011 
Unsold Lands and Other Properties................. 22,990,195 
Insurance Fund...... ALLEL ELODIE To 9,006,509 
Steamship Replacement Fund ............-....0++e: 21,545,701 
eae —— 142,207,408 
Current Assets :— 
I ANS oo 6 «nin dodaeaessavncand’s 25,125,019 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances ...........-+: bea 12,143,219 
llaneous Accounts Receivable................. 12,992,350 
TMU ELC DGS 6 6eh edhe ShESSd 000s 42608 n¢n0608s 48,043,813 
—_— 98,304,401 
Usapjustep Denitrs — 
Insurance Prepaid............... pad dxaeeliecsas 203,866 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds.......... a 1,949,555 
Other Unadjusted Debits ..........0.cccceceeues ‘ 996,405 
seit 3,149,826 


)Nore.—Particulars of securities held for account of the Company, 
of obligations of the Company in respect of the principal of securities 
other companies owning railway lines operated under lease, and of 


Contingent liabilities of the Company are set out in the accompanying 
schedules. pany panying 


1,470,540,907 


: ; AUDITORS’ 
0 THE SHAREHOLDERS, CANADIAN Pactric RatLway Company. 


LIABILITIES 


CaPITAL Stock :— $ $ 
NE IN oss ddan 0 Oda phe ewee dns aceeescene 335,000,000 
Preference Stock—4 per cent. Non-cumulative ....... 137,256,921 
——- 472,256,921 
PERPETUAL 4 PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE 
aoa chess canes cess Can wieeceacse 471,171,229 
Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds, notes and equip- 
INN a 6 soca cd padbecenoadawesuseeeecas 175,733,000 
——_—— 295,438,229 
ie os iP oie Sieve acheddeenene 190,659,625 
Less: Securities and cash deposited with Trustee of 
S per cont. Equipment Trust... .ccccccccccevsess 13,078,103 
———— 177,581,522 
CURRENT LIABILITIES :-— 
Pia. eiikadwcheheadhnddeecdesel ededevede 4,587,409 
I as 8, bebe cick’ cd dieenadeuwhecr 9,746,148 
Net Traffic Balances.... aha the ie CRS Ab ark & aie aa 1,211,681 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable .................05. 4,520,423 
Accrued Fixed Charges and Guaranteed Interest ..... 2,335,406 
Unmatured Dividend Declared................0e0005 2,521,391 
Se CIE SI Sooo eedinncccdeccavesudvess 15,472,520 
——- 40,394,978 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES :-— 
Dominion Government Unemployment Relief ........ 2,447,223 
I i hn bbindcheCtd bende bedancecdueee ‘ 3,463,187 
. ——_ 5,910,410 
RESERVES AND UNADJUSTED CREDITS :— 
Maintenance of Way Renewal Reserve .............. 3,500,000 
Rolling Stock Depreciation Reserve ............... ‘ 72,422,242 
ESOCGE Dedprecintion Reser 2. on. ccc cccccceccceees ‘ 8,517,877 
Steamship Depreciation Reserve ................005: 55,749,033 
I NN a Sg an dds 4.0940 ides Gs adewsebevas 17,542,428 
NR oa. ibs wa eeGe-i e404 205 he ewelnen 9,006,509 
ee er 5,184,870 
TNs 6 06. 0s Suh das noessendeeceans none 3,619,263 
—_———— 175,542,222 
PREMIUM ON CAPITAL AND DEBENTURE STOCK......... 68,551,646 


LAND SURPLUS 


sia ahd saleahasacitia: Soman 64,479,043 
Prorit AND Loss BALANCE 


‘waweeun 170,385,936 


1,470, 540,907 


E. A. LESLIE, 
Comptroller. 


CERTIFICATE 


¥ We have examined the Books and Records of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for the year ending December 31, 1941, and having compared the above Balance 
Sheet and telated schedules therewith, we certify that in our opinion it is properly drawn up so as to show the true financial position of the Company at that date, and that 

e Income and Profit and Loss Accounts correctly set forth the result of the year’s operations. 
The records of the securities owned by the Company at December 31, 1941, have been verified by an examination of those securities in the custody of its Treasurer and 


by certificates 


Montreal, March 9, 1942 
Advertisement 


received from such depositaries as are holding securities for safe custody for the Company. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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Home and Colonial Group 


Preliminary results of the Home and Colonial group 
suggest that turnover was generally well maintained last 
year. For the second year in succession, no dividend is 
being paid on Home and Colonial ordinary capital, which 
received 6 per cent in 1939-40. Gross income of this concern 
appears, however, to have risen substantially, since net 
revenue is reduced only from £159,137 to £148,067 after 
providing £984,330 for deferred repairs and taxation against 
£594,592 for tax alone in the previous year. The deferred 
shares of Maypole Dairy again receive 4 per cent. Disclosed 
profits of £300,115 compare with a level of £288,532, after 
£60,000 against £25,000 has been provided for deferred 
repairs. Nothing, against £105,000, is provided for EPT. 
Equity holders in Meadow Dairy receive only 2} per 
cent against the 5 per cent distributed in the six 
previous years. Tax liability is up from £173,250 to 
£3225470, reducing net profits from £106,823 to 
£94,252. The severity of the fall in available earnings is 
doubtless due to the impact of EPT at the full rate 
operating on an unfortunate standard. Investors in 
the group are in the unfortunate position of failing to 
participate in the improved results realised by Home and 
Colonial and Maypole while suffering to the full from the 
drop in the equity earnings of Meadow. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt of the wisdom of the decision to devote 
surplus funds to deferred repairs, which must by now have 
assumed considerable proportions. As far as can be judged 
from the preliminary figures, the results are fully up to 


expectation. , 
- * * * 


Alliance Trust 


The speech of Mr James Prain at the annual meeting 
of Alliance Trust contained an instructive analysis of the 
factors affecting income in the current year. As the chair- 
man points out, the most striking feature of the experience 
of the trust in recent months is the lack of security which 
a worldwide spread of investments has provided. Succes- 
sive requisitions have now reduced American holdings 
from some 20 per cent to a negligible amount, so that, 
except for a small interest in Latin America, revenue- 
producing overseas investments are virtually concentrated 
in the British Empire. The chairman estimates the income 
lost from investments in the Far East at some 2} per cent 
on the ordinary capital, while the income obtained from 
investments in India, Ceylon and Australia, and now to 
some extent endangered, amounts to rather over 2} per 
cent. It is, however, clear from the accounts that the 25 per 
cent ordinary payment is covered by a margin of 14 per 
cent. Safe and profitable reinvestment of requisitioned 
moneys continues to present a serious problem and to some 
extent income has been sacrificed through subscription to 
Government issues. Profits for the year to January 31, 1942, 
are as good as could have been expected. The accounts do 
not show the effects of the Far Eastern losses. No 
market estimate of the value of investment is provided, 
but the chairman states that at the date of the 
balance sheet this was approximately equal to book 
value, against a depreciation of some 2.80 per cent at 
January 31, 1940. Mortgage business now only represents 
5 per cent of the company’s invested funds, and some 
progress has been made in the liquidation of real estate 
holdings. The £100 ordinary stock, at £510 ex dividend, 
yields £4 18s. per cent. 


x x * 


William Beardmore Setback 


The full accounts of William Beardmore, the Glasgow 
marine engineering firm, show a further drop in disclosed 
profits, after tax and depreciation, from £375,094 to 
£211,671 in 1941. In the absence of any provision for 
Schedule A income tax, which required £17,815 in the 
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previous year, surplus earnings, after meeting prefe 

dividends, amount to £156,770 against £298,635. “Th 
ordinary stock again receives 10 per cent, but the Cover js 
reduced from 60.2 to 33.0 per cent. After halving the 
transfer to war contingencies at £100,000, the carry forward 
is some £9,000 higher at £224,415. The reduction in equity 
earnings is, of course, not conclusive evidence that gTOss 
profits fell last year. The full rigours of EPT and income 
tax at Ios., plus the probability that an exceptionally large 
depreciation provision has been made, may easily account 
for the fall. War damage insurance of £43,384 has been 
charged against war contingencies reserve, so that the 
balance sheet total, after the latest transfer, stands at 
£256,616 against £200,000. The gross figure of work in 
progress is up from £3,183,357 to £4,705,370. Thus, if 
gross revenue was reduced, rising costs and possibly lower 
contract prices must be held largely responsible. There 
is a moderate rise in the surplus of liquid assets over 
current liabilities from £1,773,705 to £1,873,570. Debtors 
have more than doubled at £1,282,016 against £549,148 
while the modest increase in creditors, including tax, from 
£1,432,816 to £1,533,545, suggests that credit balances have 
actually been reduced. Bank overdraft, however, has risen 
from £63,888 to £260,441. From the stockholders’ stand- 
point, the results remain satisfactory, despite the decline in 
earnings, since it is improbable that the ordinary dividend 
need be reduced in the near future. The £1 ordinary stock 
at 22s. 6d. ex dividend, yields £8 17s. 9d. per cent. 


* * * 


Kaffir Results 


Owing to the breakdown of certain underground hoists 
of Crown Mines, tonnage milled and milling grade were 
lower. Thus, although working costs showed a fractional 
decline, profits were severely down and the dividend was 
reduced to 155 per cent, on which basis the yield at 172s. 6d. 
is around 9 per cent. The annual tonnage milled is around 
4,000,000 tons, so the ore reserves are very strong and can 
stand up to any curtailment of development due to the war 
or other causes. The report of Durban Deep shows another 
very satisfactory year. Working costs are down and tonnage 
substantially up, so that profits are higher and dividends 
increased from 27} per cent to 35 per cent, on which basis 
the yield at 56s. is 6.2 per cent. Ore reserves show another 
substantial increase, and represent 3} years’ supply to the 
mill. The mine has fully justified the large expansion pro- 
gramme adopted some years ago. The tonnage milled and 
working costs of East Rand Proprietary were not sub- 
stantially changed, but the grade was lowered, resulting in 
a decline in profit. Dividends, however, were maintained at 
35 per cent, the same as for the previous five years. On this 
basis, at 36s., the yield is 9.7 per cent. Development in 
the eastern and western sections continued to be poor, while 
in the central section it was curtailed by bad ventilation. 
Conditions in this area will still further improve when the 
air-cooling plant is in commission. Reserves represent four 
years’ supply to the mill. In spite of rock bursts at Rose 
Deep, milling tonnage was more than maintained and profits 
unchanged. Dividends of 20 per cent were paid, which at 
42s. give a’yield of 9.5 per cent. The improved development 
values in depth were maintained. Over 40 per cent of the 
milling tonnage is being obtained from reclamation in the 
upper levels, and this should continue to be a valuable 
source of ore for many years, and so release pressure on 
the ore reserves, which, nevertheless, are somewhat weak. 
Tonnage milled of Geldenhuis Deep was almost unaltered, 
but the grade fell and costs rose, so that the profit was 
down by £70,000 at £168,000. Dividends on the reduced 
capital value of the shares (17s. 6d.) were maintained at 
4s. per share. This mine is nearing the end of its life, and 
the reserves represent only about one year’s supply to the 
mill. At 20s., the yield is 20 per cent, but reduction in 
dividends and a very short life are inevitable. 


CENTRAL MINING—RAND MINES 


Tonnage Milled 
(’000) 


Revenue per Ton 


| y940 | 1942 | 1940 | 1942 | 1940 
| | 





| 4168 | 4,131 


Crown Mines L 40 10 39/- | 22/3 
Durban Deep .. .| 2,224 | 2,393 31/7 | 30/8 21/ 

East Rand Prop 2,647 | 2,683 | 35/4 | 34/2 | 23/7 
Rose Deep ates Ki 1,001 | 1,051 26/1 25/11 | 19/5 
Geldenhuis as : ee 823 831 22/3 21/2 16/6 





Working Costs 
per 











Reserves 
Working Profit 28 ——_— 1 

Ton (000) Dividends T 000) | Averaging 

ons (000) | (dwts.) 
= = } a j ee 

| | } 
| 3941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 
! | 

ek. toe) on Toe a ye 
| 22/2 3,873 | 3,485 | 185 155 20,188 | 19,500 4-8 48 
20/5 1,149 1,225 274 35 6,800 | 7,882 44 | 44 
23/8 1,556 1,414 | °35 | 35 10,336 | 10,245 49 | 48 
19/7 332 | 334-| 20 20 2,425 | 2,461 3-9 39 
17/2 237 | 168 | 21% | 22% 838 611 3-3 3:3 
| a 
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Mr Lyttelton’s Trouble-Shooters reveal undue variations in quality and enable adjustments 
. . ‘ a b to be made without delay. In order to draw attention to 

eet, ease poly 2 othe o- the need for the application of the statistical method as a 
S under the chairmanship of Mr Robert Barlow, means of controlling quality, a meeting was held on 
i acicman and managing director of the Metal Box April 1sth under the wgis of the institutions of Civil, 
ey is being rapidly completed. Eight of its fifteen Mechanical and Electrical engineers with the support of 
a "four of them trade unionists, have already been the Engineering Advisory Committee of the War Cabinet. 
i teeed end one of them hes already begun an impor- lhe British Standards Institution has already issued two 
ae investigation. This panel of trouble-shooters is likely publications explaining how the new method of control can 


to be of considerable assistance in overcoming difficulties in - — hyping“ = = — Se — 
individual factories, for, acting in the capacity of con- ae wy Is to be hope at its use will be rapidly 
wilting engineers, its members will be able to gain a good CaCeneee. 

deal of experience and to suggest quick remedies. The 

grvices of the panel will be available not only to Mr & * * 

Lyttelton, but also to the supply departments or firms that : ar ; 

ask for assistance or advice. Meanwhile, the Citrine Com- Coal-Mining Royalties 


mittee, appointed by Lord Beaverbrook, to investigate the 
regional organisation of production, is reported to be at last 
on the point of publishing its report ; this should assist in 
the formulation of the necessary reforms. 


On July 1st coal-mining royalties will be nationalised 
in accordance with the Coal Act, 1938, and will in future 
be payable to the Coal Commission. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the assessment of the capital value of the royalties 
‘ ‘ P has taken rather longer than expected and is still far from 
complete. The valuation is being carried out by ten regional 
valuation boards under the direction of the Central Valuation 


Quality Control Board. As it is unlikely that the regional valuations, when 


In the search of ways and means of increasing the completed, will add up to the £66.45 millions payable in 
output of war equipment from existing productive facilities, compensation, the Coal Commission will have to make the 
more attention has recently been paid to the control of final adjustment. In view of the delay in assessments, which 
quality. The proportion of defective materials which has it is difficult to understand, the Coal Commission will not 
to be rejected is not known; but there can be no doubt be in a position to pay compensation to royalty owners on 
that, in the aggregate, it represents an appreciable loss of the vesting date. This contingency has been foreseen by the 
output. In view of the many additional workers with no Act; it provides that a person entitled to receive com- 
previous experience in their present jobs, it is not sur- pensation may claim quarterly payments from’ September 30, 
prising. Experience has shown that the proportion of rejects 1942, until the date of settlement. As the completion of the 
can often be appreciably reduced by the introduction of valuation is not yet in sight, the Commission has proposed 
statistical control. Sample measurements plotted on charts to make single payments on account at the end of Sep- 











WEST RAND CONSOLIDATED MINES, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
CAPITAL (Registered and Issued) £2,150,000 
in 4,250,000 Ordinary Shares of 10s. each and 25,000 Deferred Shares of £1 each. 








DIRECTORS. 
SIR GEORGE W ALBI Bart Chairman) ( S. McLEAN (Acting Chairman) 
DR. HANS PIROW r. SHEARER C. S. GOLDMAN 
V. J. RONKETTI J. FRIEDLANDER Ss. C. BLACK 
ERROLL G. HAY 


EXTRACT OF ANNUAL REPORT TO DECEMBER 31, 1941. 


Tons crushed a : ‘ s dois wae ‘ ‘ _ oad 2,840,000 
Yield (3.720 dwt. per ton) ie ‘ , sd .» 528,207 fine oz 

















Working revenue (31.24s. per ton) : ead i es one £4,436,612 


Working costs (18.39s. per ton) : eee . eee 2,610,893 
Working profit (12.85s. per ton) “ ; ‘s j : Ca . £1,825,719 
Sundry Revenue sas i ‘ ‘ : “ a 114,050 
RTD 

Total Profit... . eat bird Gotan Ir awe eo £1,939,769 
Credit Balance brought forward from 1940 ‘ ‘we 90,827 











Total Available Profit ; ‘ei ; ‘ ais sd ‘ae £2,030,596 













Appropriated as follows: 
Capital Expenditure 









For year ion is ; Be £99,116 

Repayment on account of Fixed Loan . ‘ ‘ 50,000 
149,116 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account of outstanding Liability as at July 31, 1941 on 9,978 
Income Tax—(Government of the Union) a ba a a aed bed indi 1,066,218 
Sundry Taxes, etc. ... nee ade vidi can a ads we ; j — re iid 712 
Interest—On fixed Loan from General Mining and Finance Corporation, Ltd. ... — 27,500 
Do. Castor Lubricants, Ltd.—Deposit at Call Account... +e ‘con poe ans 387 

Ordinary Dividends Nos. 20 and 21, a at , ; was “903.002 

aferre ividends Nos. anc , totalling £7 1s. 8 yer share ... on "9 

Deferred Dividend 11 and 12, t I vea.ees 
Unappropriated profit carried forward wns “is a ~ a ant jas eas 68,352 





£2,030,596 


ORE RESERVE.—tThe fully developed ore reserve, as recalculated at December 31, 1941, amounted to 10,600,000 tons of an 
average value of 4.3 dwt. over 45 inches, (1940: 10,800,000 tons at 4.3 dwt. over 45 inches.) 







Copies of the full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretary, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2. 
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tember in order to avoid having to make a large number of 
quarterly payments ; the proposed payment is IO per cent 
of the draft valuation, if made, or one and a half times last 
year’s income, before deduction of income tax, in a rever- 
sion case where no draft valuation has been made, provided 
the Commission is satisfied that that sum will not exceed 
the amount ultimately due. The nationalisation of the coal- 
mining royalties is unlikely, in itself, to speed up the con- 
centration of production in the most advantageous pits in 
the near future; for this more direct measures will be 
necessary. 
7 * * 


Cotton Cloth Exports 


After considerable delay, the Cotton Board have issued 
to shipping merchants export allocations for cotton cloth 
for the quarterly period ending June 30th. The allocations 
announced are disappointing to shippers, though it is 
realised that for the present it will not be possible to 
export larger quantities to some important markets, such 
as the Middle East and South America. Arrangements have 
been made for priority consideration to be given to the 
requirements of Dominion Governments, and the first 
claim upon Lancashire’s production will be met in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and New 
Zealand. After these requirements have been fulfilled, 
certain British markets will have small quotas. Other out- 
lets will depend upon any surplus output which is avail- 
able after other customers have received their essential 
supplies. The receiving countries desire to avoid the impor- 
tation of goods not deemed essential in the present war 
situation. With regard to the Middle East, the general 
accumulation of arrears of cargo for shipment are so large 
that it is not considered desirable that new production 
should take place until these arrears are reduced. Some pro- 
duction may become available for South and North 
America, but no definite allocations are possible at present. 
The outlook for foreign trade in Lancashire is now con- 
sidered gloomy. There is a possibility that some Man- 
chester firms may go out of business for the time being, 
and it is fully expected that some of the small firms will 
be taken over by the bigger concerns. It is, of course, being 
urged that contact in foreign markets should be maintained, 
as these will be wanted after the war. 


* * . 
Hairdressing Wages 


The agreement relating to rates of remuneration and 
conditions of employment which has been reached by the 
National Joint Industrial Council for the Hairdressing (in- 
cluding beauty specialists) Trade differs from those reached 
by the JICs in other branches of retail trade. This is perhaps 
to be expected because employees in the hairdressing trades 
provide a more directly personal service to the consumer 
than the salesman; and a special skill is meeded, which 
takes longer to acquire. This is reflected in the minimum 
wage rates payable, which are lower for the younger em- 
ployees, but at about the age of 19 rise higher than those 
received in “ behind-the-counter ” trades. For both male and 
female assistants (and this sex equality is a refreshing 
departure from the earlier retail trade agreements) up to the 
age of 18, weekly rates are the same, rising from 16s. at 15 
to 28s. at 18. At the age of 19, males working in gentlemen’s 
saloons only, and female assistants working in ladies’ saloons, 
or in saloons for both sexes, and beauty culturists, receive 
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338., rising to 65s. at the age of 24. Male assistants em 
ployed in ladies’ saloons or in both ladies’ and gentlemen’, 
saloons receive 35s. at the age of 19, and rise to 758. at 
the age of 24. Female workers in gentlemen’s saloons are 
the lowest paid, and begin with 16s. at 15, rising to 558 
at 24. There is provision for extra rates, varying from <¢ to 
20s. a week, for charge hands, first hands, specialists fore. 
men and managers. A commission of 10 per cent an all 
service takings over £4 a week is to be paid in addition 
to the foregoing rates. Wage rates for receptionists and 
counter hands follow the lines laid down by the other 
“counter” trade JICs: males begin with 21s. 6d. at 16 
and rise to 65s. at 25 ; females rise from 19s. 6d. at 16 to 
43s at 24. The rates are to be uniform over the country, 
x * * 


Coastal Shipping 


The annual report of the North of England Shipowners’ 
Association, published Jast week, contains a reference to a 
shipowners’ mutual compensation scheme which appears 
to have been misunderstood. The scheme is not a new one ; 
it has been under discussion for nearly a year and applies 
only to unrequisitioned coastal tramp shipping. It was dis- 
cussed in The Economist of June 14, 1941, and was also 
referred to in the annual report of the Chamber of Shipping 
published last February. The basis of the scheme is the 
creation of a fund by a percentage contribution from the 
earnings of the coastal tramp ship owners, out of which 
compensation will be paid to meet specified “ hardships” 
suffered by individual ships. The need for some such equalis- 
ing fund arises from the system adopted for controlling 
freight rates, which is based on average values, costs, voyage 
times and so on, and makes no provision for the exceptional 
cases that must arise. The “hardships” covered will be 
vessels out of service while repairing, or detained in port 
owing to enemy activity, and new ships with a considerably 
higher value than the average allowed for in the rates, The 
administrative cost of operating the scheme, which has the 
blessing of the Ministry of War Transport, will be brought 
into the freight rate calculations, but not, of course, the 
owners’ contributions. A company is to be formed to 
administer it. The principle of this scheme of self-help might 
be commended to other sections of the shipping industry 
with a view to reducing the time spent in discussion with 
the Ministry over the different forms of “hardship” that 
arise from time to time. 

* * * 


Allied Mercury Supplies 


In the early stages of the war, the Allied mercury supply 
position gave reason for some concern. The metal is urgentl) 
needed for the protective under-water painting of both war 
and merchant ships, for the production of certain types 
of detonators, for scientific instruments and for a great 
number of minor war purposes. More than four-fifths 0! 
world supplies were controlled by the Italo-Spanish cartel, 
and alternative sources were insufficiently developed. 
The Italo-Spanish cartel exploited their position by raising 
the price of mercury to $250 per flask, or about four times 
the pre-war price. This increase provided a powerful 
stimulus to production in other countries. Both the United 
States and Mexico reopened a large number of disused 
mines and expanded production in their working mines. 
Output in the United States in 1940 reached 37,777 flasks 
of 76 lb. each, against 18,633 flasks in 1939. Mexico raised 








THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON 
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its output from 7,376 flasks in 1939 to 11,653 flasks in 
1940. According to the United States Bureau of Mines, 
qutput in the United States last year reached 44,000 flasks, 

private estimates for Mexico, based on actual output 
of the first nine months, suggest that that country supplied 
well over 15,000 flasks. Canada began to produce mercury 
in substantial quantities last year, and Bolivia is also taking 
steps to raise its output. 

* 


Normally, the United States is one of the world’s 
largest mercury-importing countries, and as_ recently 
gg 1937 its net imports were 18,500 flasks. In 1940, 
the United States was for the first time since the last 
war not only independent of foreign supplies, but 
actually in a position to ship 9,446 flasks to Great Britain 
and other parts of the British Empire. In 1941 it remained 
an exporter (during the first nine months net exports were 


1,142 flasks), but, owing to increased war demand, ship- 
ments had to be made from domestic stocks, which at the 
end of 1941 still exceeded 12,000 flasks. There are 
prospects that the United States surplus will increase again 
this year. Recently the Government introduced a fairly high 
controlled price, varying between $191 and $193 per flask, 
according to State, against a national average of $176.9 in 
1940. It is expected that output will rise to over §0,000 
flasks this year. Moreover, since April Ist non-military 
consumption in the United States, which in 1941 still 
exceeded two-fifths of the total national consumption, has 
been seriously curtailed. In addition, the United States 
Government, by an agreement with the Mexican Govern- 
ment concluded last autumn, has acquired the whole of the 
Mexican production, which is now rising rapidly towards 
20,000 flasks. The mercury accruing to the Allies is large 
enough to prevent a serious shortage, even it Spanish ship- 
ments to this country should be stopped. 





(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF 


SOUTH AFRICA.) 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. om 
To Capital Account 





or. BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1941. 





Cr. 
~ PROPERTY AND ASSETS. si iat 
By Freehold and Leasehold Properties, Reservoirs and 











£ s. d 4 d Ventures at cost, less depreciation eee “ : £19,497 17 4 
tegistered 2,200,000 shares of 5s. each 550,000 0 @ Shares, Debentures, etc., at or below market value 
Less 49,005 shares of 5s. each at S3ist December, 1941, or, where unquoted, at 
in reserve 123,251 §& 0 Directors’ valuatior 
365,259 Blyvooruitzicht G.M. Co., Ltd. Shares of 10s. 
Issned 2,150,995 shares of 5s, each 7,74 0 196,818 City Deep, Ltd do £1 
85,407 Consolidated M.R. Mines & Est., Ltd do £1 
571,746 Crown Mines, Ltd do 10 
» Investment Reserve Account 83,200 Daggafontein Mines, Ltd do . 
As per Balance Sheet, 3ist December 295,677 Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd ‘ l''s. 
1948... bee one ace a 04,479 16 1@ East Daggafontein Mines, Ltd do 1s 
\dd—Amount realised by the sale of 1 East Rand Proprietar Mines, Ltd do 10s. 
Investments during the year ended 32 Ferreira Estate Co., Ltd d w. of 
= : Geldcinhuis Deep, Ltd do. 17s. 6d. 
8ist December, 1941, less book value 2 Grootvlel Proprietary Mines, Ltd do £1 
thereof and amount written off } Holfontein (T.C.L.) G.M. Co., Ltd A. d 10 
Investments j ; 58,236 11 18 do, do a B. d l 
Lace Proprietary Mines, Ltd d 8. 
aoc Libanon G.M. Co Ltd do 10s 
; 62,716 8 8 5 Marievale Consolidated Mines, Ltd do 10s. 
Less—Retransfer to Appropriation 2 Modderfontein B. Gold Mines, Ltd d 5s 
Account of amount by which sales ¢ spondecentele am, fee o aa : m 
£ Investments have exceeded pur 95 New Modderfontein | 3 Co... ad y do. | 10s it he 
chases during the year eS ; 125,683 15 1 : aie ne etroleum Co., Ltd. ae ae = £3,433,361 12 2 
437,032 7 2 Pretoria Portland Cement Co., Ltd. do £1 
» Shareho!ders— Rose Deep, Ltd. do £1 
For Dividends declared but unpaid 1,343,216 1 9 Siparia Trinidad Oilfields, Ltd. do £ 
, Creditors, Accrued Liabilities and Con- 8,623 South African Coal Ests. (Witbank), Ltd. do vu 
tingency Reserve =. . 872,120 18 8 44.978 The Hume Pipe Co. (8.A.). Ltd. a a “ 
12,400 The Anglo-Spanish Construction Co., Ltd. de £1 
2,215,336 £248,000 The Anglo-Spanish Construction Co., Ltd 
» Balance of Appropriation Account (70% repaid 6% Debs 
Unappropriated : = 1.375.907 18 1 92,000 Tocuyo Oilfields of Venezuela, Ltd. (inliq.) Shares of £1 
“ ‘ 65,683 Transvaal Con. Land & Explor. Co., Ltd. do 10s, 
Contingent Liabilities. 39,908 Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd. do £1 
There are Contingent Liabilities in respect 75,508 Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Ltd ac 10s 
of commitments to guarantee and sub 30,153 Vek st % 7 Co., ee = 10s. 
»rihe are 5 . 33,663 akfontein GQ. Co,, Ltd, do Ss 
scribe for shares in and to finance 358,812 Vogelstruisbult G.M. Areas, Ltd do 10s. 
certain undertakings and for contract 88,450 Welgedacht Exploration Co., Ltd d 10s. 
epen for the supply of Stores, et 127,566 West Rand Consolidated Mines, Ltd do. 10s 
46,037 Witbank Colliery, Ltd do £1 
Sundry Shares, Debentures, etc, ee aoe ace 479,034 @ | 
Shares in Subsidiary Companies . : one we 42,887 10 6 
3,955,283 11 
Buildings, Plant, Stores, Vehicles, 
Furniture, etc. ta wad £5,079 10 0 
Debtors and Debit Balances 
Advances to Subsidi- 
ary Companies ace £12,692 2 11 
Advamces to other 
Companies, etc. ... 60,022 1S 6 
Payments on account 
of mining supplies in 
toe and in 
insit for account 
sundry mining 
companies 79.780 
Current Accounts, 
Loans and Payment 
in Advance, etc. ... 41,705 1 
194,201 2 11 
Deposits, Fixed and 199,280 12 11 
on Call ion . 2,673,349 8 9 
» Government Stocks, 
etc, ove eee sec 2°0,615 13 11 
» Cash at Bankers and 
in Hand ... - si 24,741 9 2 
» Dividends to be re- 
ceived on Shareholdings 433,257 8 9 
8,391,964 0 7 
8,591,244 18 ¢ 
£7,566,026 2 1 £7,566,026 2 1 
or. APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. Cr. 
£ s. d. | By Balance Unappropriated £ s. d. 
To Taxation ani : ‘ 3,556 6 4 | As per Balance Sheet, 3lst December, 1940 ... --» £1,182,259 2 ll 
» Dividend Acoount | 4, Balance of Profit and Loss Account 
Dividend No. 76 of 80% on 2,150,995 For the year ended 3ist December, 1°41 a ‘ 965,357 8 6 
Shares of 58, each (£537,748 15s. 0d.), » Forfeited Dividends Account 1“ - mn wee 1,361 18 @ 
declared 12th June, 1941 “ £430,199 0 6 Amount retransferred from Investment Reserve Account 125,683 16 1 


Dividend No. 77 of 80% on 2,150,995 
shares of 5s. each (£537,748 15s. 0d.), 
declared lith December, i9t1 aims 130,199 0 0 
860,398 0 
Balanee Unappropriated—Sist December, 1941 
Carried to Balance Sheet / wie 1,375,907 18 


£2,274,662 4 





See Balance Sheet. 
NOTE.—The above Accounts have been drawn up in 
accordance with the normal practice of the Company, 
any provision for the depreciation of Property, Shares 
and Debentures, etc., and the result of transactions 
therein during the year having been dealt with 
through the Investment Reserve Account shown in — 
the Balance Sheet. £2,274,662 4 & 








The Full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A, MOIR AND CO., 4, London-wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


REVENUE LEVEL MAINTAINED DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 
DIVIDEND OF 25 PER CENT 


MR JAMES PRAIN’S ADDRESS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Alliance Trust 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 24th ultimo, in the company’s 
registered office, Meadow House, 64, Reform Street, Dundee. 

The chair was taken by Mr James Prain and, after formal 
evidence of the proper calling of the meeting had been submitted, 
the secretary, Mr Alan L. Brown, read the auditors’ report to the 
shareholders. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report, said: 
It is now my duty to submit for your approval the directors’ report 
and accounts for the past year. 


REDUCTION OF FOREIGN COMMITMENTS 


I have to report that in the period covered by the accounts there 
has been a further requisition of our American securities by the 
‘Treasury, and I might mention also for the purposes of record that 
certain of our few remaining investments there have been handed 
over to the Treasury to be used as security for a loan from the 
United States to this country. The effect of this and of earlier 
requisitions and sales has been to reduce to almost negligible pro- 
portions our interests in American commerce and industry, where 
three years ago over 20 per cent. of our funds was employed. 
The world-wide spreading of risks, which so often has been our 
safeguard in the past, is certainly not much in evidence to-day, 
nor, let us admit, has it afforded that measure of protection which 
might be claimed for it in times of peace. 

The liquidation of our American interests has been compulsory, 
but elsewhere the trend of events has moved us to lighten our 
foreign commitments wherever practicable. A statement of geo- 
graphical distribution to-day, therefore, would show that, apart 
from the remains of our American investment and a small interest 
in South America, the revenue-producing assets of the company 
are located very largely in the British Empire. 

The very considerable changes in our portfolio which circum- 
stances have dictated have made the problem of maintaining the 
company’s revenue at the old level our main concern. Apart from 
the difficulty of obtaining suitable investments to give an adequate 
return, the incidence of dividends is apt to work out unfavourably 
at such times, as many investments are not fully remunerative in 
the year of purchase. We have given also large support to the 
Government issues of War Bonds and must accept the loss of 
revenue which this entails ; and lastly, we have had our share of 
the defaults and disappointments which are bound to occur at the 
best of times in a list so large and varied. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


With these matters in mind I am glad to be able to submit a 
report which shows we have been able to maintain once again 
the company’s revenue at a level which permits us to recommend 
payment of a dividend of 25 per cent. on the ordinary stock with 
a sufficiently large margin for reserves. Gross revenue for the 
year, which amounts to £649,000, as compared with £648,000 for 
the previous year, will be accepted, I believe, as a satisfactory 
outcome from the difficulties to which I have referred. The 
incidence of income tax has not favoured us this year, and that 
factor, together with the high@ standard rate in force, accounts for 
the somewhat smaller surplus available after payment of expenses, 
interest charges, and dividends; we have to content ourselves 
accordingly with a transfer of £75,000 to general contingent fund, 
as against £100,000 a year ago. 

A feature of the past year has been a general broadening of 
markets resulting from an increasing investment demand, and many 
securities other than popular market leaders are now actively dealt 
in. This has not led us to depart from our decision to omit 
official valuations of the company’s bond and stock investments 
during the war period; a formal valuation for inclusion in our 
annual report and for submission to and approval of our auditors 


would in our view be misleading. Apart from the fact that reliable 
quotations are not available in many cases, the market activity in 
and resulting appreciation of the remainder springs from conditions 
which appear to me to be quite transitory and far removed from 
those of normal trade and commerce. Our energies then can be 
better employed than in compiling a record which the march of 
events renders so quickly obsolete. 


TREND OF MARKET VALUES 


Nevertheless, broadly considered, I have a very fair idea of how 
we stand, and there is no reason why I should not give you my 
unofficial estimate of the position. Movements in the market value 
of our investments as a whole tend to follow fairly closely the 
average movements which are recorded periodically in published 
statistics. At our most recent valuation, on January 31, 1940, there 
was a small depreciation amounting to 2.80 per cent. on the 
balance-sheet figure. From the tables compiled by the Investors 
Chronicle it will be seen that the index for all the securities ij- 
cluded therein has improved over the two-year period by some 2 per 
cent. The distribution of our investments does not, of course, 
follow exactly the same lines as these tables, but, making allowance 
for this, a reasonable idea of the broad position may be obtained, 
The result—and I submit it to you merely as an expression of 
opinion—is that at January 31st last our investments in the aggre- 
gate would stand in the balance-sheet at substantially the market 
value of that date. 


MORTGAGE BUSINESS 


The mortgage business, of course, is not included in this state- 
ment—it defies all attempts at valuation—but, as you will notice 
from the report, our investment there now amounts to only § per 
cent. of our total funds. As the slow process of liquidation con- 
tinues, the average quality of the properties left on our hands 
tends to deteriorate and ultimately we shall be left with the more 
undesirable lots saleable only at some sacrifice. In certain States 
taxation of foreign-owned properties has reached a point where 
sales at almost any price are welcomed to relieve the company of 
burdens amounting literally to penalties. The mortgage business, 
however, has its profits as well as its losses, and on occasion can 
spring a pleasant surprise. 

Last year I reported the sale of some of the few remaining large 
estates, the proceeds of which are reinvested and are once more 
bringing in revenue. This year we expect to reap some reward 
for our constant efforts to retain a share of the mineral rights 00 
sales of real estate situated in or near oil-bearing lands, and already 
in the case of one small property we know that our hopes will have 
concrete fulfilment. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As regards the immediate outlook, I see in my remarks to you 4 
year ago I expressed the view based on the many uncertainties 
and difficulties which then surrounded us, that we must expect 
leaner times. The results I have submitted to you to-day might 
suggest that I was a little premature. Nevertheless, I must agai® 
sound a note of warning, and with greater emphasis than before, 
and on this occasion on more specific grounds. I refer, of course, 
to recent events in the East and to the plain fact emerging there- 
from that we shall receive little or no return in the immediate 
future from our interests in Japan, China, the Malay Archipelago, 
and Burma. 

Our investment in these regions is not large—peshaps the most 
informative way to define the extent of it would be to say that the 
annual income which we expect to lose amounts to rather less than 
24 per cent. on our Ordinary stock. This in itself is not a senow 
matter, but you will wish me no doubt to go a little further and 
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igclude in my survey our investments in India, Ceylon, and Aus- 
alia. ‘The annual income from investments in these countries 
gmounts to just over 2} per cent. on our Ordinary stock, and in the 
yhole area, therefore, both occupied or under threat of invasion, 
we have at stake revenue equal to roughly 5 per cent. on the 
Ordinary stock. Even the loss of that sum would not of itself 
make a serious inroad on our resources, and experience teaches us 
to hope that there will be offsets elsewhere—indeed, I have indi- 
cated one in our real estate. 

To put the matter in its correct perspective also I would remind 
you that our surplus revenue for the year, after payment of divi- 
dends, is equal to 14 per cent. on the Ordinary stock. That is the 
situation so far as its effect or possible effect on revenue can be 
measured at the present moment, and I need not elaborate it beyond 
gemarking that there are wider and more serious aspects which 
do not lend themselves to precise definition, such as the unfavour- 
sble repercussions on industry in this country which must result 
from any interruption of trade with those regions I have men- 
tioned. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


Before moving the adoption of the directors’ report and accounts, 
[wish to express my appreciation of the manner in which all mem- 
bers of the staff have carried out the more onerous duties which 
have fallen to them as a result of the absence of so large a pro- 
portion of their number on various forms of National service. To 
the latter you will wish me to convey, no doubt, the expression 
of your good wishes. 

The formal business of the meeting was duly transacted. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The 132nd annual general meeting of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, Limited, will be held on May 7th 
at Edinburgh. 

The following are extracts from the statement issued by the Hon. 
Arthur O. Crichton, deputy chairman of the company :— 

Since the outbreak of hostilities we, and our associated com- 
panies, have subscribed nearly £6,000,000 to the Government War 
Loans and at the end of 1941 our holdings of British Government 
securities represented about 44 per cent. of our total Stock 
Exchange investments. The valuation of our investments at the 
close of the year discloses a considerable increase in market value 
over the previous year, showing a comfortable margin over book 
values. 

In the life department the new business total approximated very 
closely to that completed during the year 1940. In regard to claims 
by death the year 1941 was very satisfactory. There has been 
a further decline in the rate of interest earned, due in large part 
to the acquisition by the Government of many of our higher yield- 
ing securities. ‘ 

The new annuity business completed in ‘1941 showed an increase 
and the fund has now almost reached the £9,000,000 mark. 

The premium income in the fire department increased by over 
4200,000 in 1941. The result of the year’s operations was a profit 
of 7.66 per cent., which compares with 2.80 per cent. in the very 
lean year of 1940. 

The Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, which transacts 
our casualty business, has again produced satisfactory results. The 
Profit emerges at £171,533, 12.67 per cent. of 
premiums. 

The premium income of the Ocean Marine Insurance Com- 
pany showed an increase of nearly 10 per cent. We have trans- 
ferred £60,000 from the profit of past years which are now closed, 
and we consider that the reserve which we have in hand for the 
running off of 1940 and previous years should be amply sufficient. 

The accounts of the Fine Art and General Insurance Company 
show improved results on the previous year. The underwriting 
Profit of £45,869 represents 11.75 per cent. of the premiums, as 
against £30,141, or 7.99 per cent., for the preceding account. 

The directors again recommend a dividend of 6s. 3d. per share, 
less income-tax, This dividend, together with the preference divi- 
dend, will absorb £391,529, while the combined total of net in- 
terest amounts to £384,224. 
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EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


SIR JAMES LEIGH-WOOD’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Eastern Bank, Limited, will 
be held on May 6th in London. 

The following statement of the chairman, Sir James Leigh-Wood, 
KBE, CB, CMG, has been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the past year: — 

I propose to confine my remarks to our own affairs as shown in 
the accounts now presented to you. The profit and loss account is 
of immediate interest and I hope it will be agreed that the net 
profit of £95,358 14s 2d is a satisfactory result of the year’s 
trading. This represents a decrease of some £7,000 from the pre- 
ceding year, and, having regard to the situation in the East, it has 
been considered prudent to effect a reduction in the total dividend 
for the year to 4} per cent., as against 6 per cent. for 1940. 

The shareholders will doubtless approve of the further strengthen- 
ing of contingencies account by the allocation of £40,000 from the 
net profit, thus increasing the inner reserve additional to the reserve 
fund of £500,000 shown in the accounts. The principal change 
in the balance-sheet lies in the great increase in current and deposit 
accounts of some £5,500,000 in round figures, with the correspond- 
ing aggregate increase in our assets of cash, bills receivable, in- 
cluding Treasury Bills and Government securities, showing a 
position of great liquidity; I may add that the increase in our 
securities is wholly represented by Government loans. You will 
observe that while the requirements of our approved customers 
for the acceptances of the bank have continued to decline, advances 
are practically .unchanged from last year. 


POSITION AT SINGAPORE 


In view of the occupation of Singapore by the enemy since the 
date of our balance-sheet, I think it right to reassure share- 
holders that our assets there, now beyond our control, are relatively 
small. Although the ultimate outcome is obscure, the board are 
satisfied that at the worst it should have no appreciable effect on 
the position of the bank as a whole. 

I am distressed to report that we have received no news from 
our manager, Mr Steel, although he and the accountant, Mr 
Barden, are known to have sailed from Singapore on February 


We are also without news of Mr Howgate, the assistant 


13th. 
I am 


accountant, who was serving in the Local Defence Force. 
thankful that the families of all are safe, having reathed England 
or Australia, and we are, of course, making suitable financial pro- 


vision for their support. 
SITUATION AT OTHER BRANCHES 


The situation in India and Ceylon is known to you from the 
public Press, and it is only necessary to say that steps have been 
taken at the branches to avoid possible consequences of enemy 
action so far as compatible with the efficient conduct of our duty 
to our customers. A policy of co-operation has been adopted by 
the exchange banks in matters concerning their common interests 
and frequent conferences have taken place between them in London 
and elsewhere. 

The normal course of overseas trade in Iraq has necessarily 
been disturbed during the past year, but the financial requiremenis 
of the Imperial Forces have materially increased the volume ol! 
banking business passing through our hands. The financial affairs 
of the Government of Iraq continue to be comfortable and conser- 
vatively managed. I am pleased to report that harmonious re- 
lations are maintained with the Government and also with the Rafi- 
dain Bank, recently instituted by the Government as the preliminary 


framework for a central bank. 
TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The shareholders will, I am sure, support the action of the 
board in having authorised an allowance to all European and local 
employees in the East to avoid hardship resulting from the increased 
cost of living. Suitable grants-in-aid have also been made in 
London. 

On your behalf and that of the board of directors I wish to 
express our deep appreciation of the unflagging loyalty of all mem- 
bers of the staff both here and overseas. They have indeed given 
of their best in circumstances of great difficulty and we are grateful. 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


POSITION STRENGTHENED 

The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of the General Accident 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 
29th ultimo, at Perth. 

Sir Francis Norie-Miller, Bt., J.P. (the chairman) said that the 
accounts showed such satisfactory results that they were not only 
able to continue the same ordinary dividend, but their surplus 
funds, including the carry-forward, had risen to such a substantial 
amount that they were able to recommend the strengthening of 
the value of the shares by adding 5s. per share to the paid-up value. 

The great strength of their position was shown in the following 
figures. They had £2,000,000 of a general reserve ; in addition 
they had £600,000 of additional reserves in their fire and accident 
accounts and a carry-forward of nearly £1,000,000., All those 
figures were surplus reserves, after they had provided ample funds 
to meet all unexpired risks, outstanding claims, any possible depre- 
ciation of investments, as well as providing £100,000 for war con- 
tingency reserve, and in addition a pension fund of almost 
£600,000. They felt, therefore, fully justified in recommending 
to their shareholders that £500,000 from the carry-forward be 
utilised in increasing the paid-up value of the ordinary shares by 
5s. per share. 

The life assurance fund showed a very substantial increase of 
ever £300,000, and the expense of conducting that branch of their 
business had mow been reduced to the very low ratio of 12 per 
cent. The prospects of building up a surplus adequate to pay a 
200d gate of bonus to with-profit policyholders in happier times 
were not unpromising. 

The fire account had continued to give most satisfactory profits 
and the premium income had advanced substantially. 


PROGRESS OF ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


The bulk of their profit came from the accident account, which 
had shown exceptionally good results during the past year. There 
had been a remarkable increase in the volume of business written, 
but they might have a swing of the pendulum in 1942, as present 
restrictions would certainly impose severe limitations on motor-car 
insurance. Their portfolio of business was sound and all reserves 
ample, so that they could face any difficulties that might arise in 
the current year with equanimity. 

The improvement in the marine account was most gratifying 
and had enabled them to build up a strong fund against any vicis- 
situdes of the future. 

From the profit and loss account shareholders would observe 
that in spite of the increased burden of income-tax, their free 
interest earnings were still more than adequate to meet the cost 
of the dividends without drawing on their trading profit. 

They had always prided themselves on the service they had 
given to their agents and policyholders. The difficulty of main- 
taining that service in these years of war was not surprising, when 
so many of the officials and staff at their head office and branches 
were absent, bravely fighting for their Country and in the great 
cause of liberty. Those who were left to carry on their work were 
one and all giving of their best with loyalty, efficiency and cheer- 
fulness, and the majority were in their spare time actively engaged 
in assisting the war effort in civil defence and other important 
duties. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


He was sure shareholders would agree with him in emphasising 
their heartfelt gratitude to those members of their staff who were 
fighting their battles in all parts of the world, and in assuring 
them that their thoughts and prayers were with them, and that 
they looked forward to welcoming them back to their various posi- 
tions with the company. In that connection he must especially 
include those who were prisoners in enemy hands and their direc- 
tors, managers and staff in all those countries which were mean- 
time in enemy occupation. 

A hard and difficult year had passed, but he could see the sun 
which was always behind the cloud ready to break forth with the 
blessings of peace. They had only to continue and, where possible, 
increase their efforts for their Country and then he firmly believed 
by this time next year they would be rejoicing in that victory which 
must come to all who were fighting in the great cause of freedom 
and justice for all the nations of the world. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPany 
OF CANADA 


i 
GREAT DEMAND FOR NICKEL | 
PRODUCTION TO BE AUGMENTED j 


The annual general meeting of the International Nickel Company . 
of Canada was held, on the 29th ultimo, at Toronto. a 

Mr Robert C. Stanley (chairman and president), in the Course of 
his speech, said: The major problem facing industry in the United | The for 
Nations at this time is the problem of immediate production, The Portland ¢ 
nickel industry is no exception. Our metals are of vital importance | yltimo in 
in the production of essential equipment for our armed forces, }; Se P. 
has therefore become necessary, because ,of the exigencies of war, | one of the 
that all our efforts be concentrated on a prompt increase in Outpur, | speech saic 

To meet the unprecedented demand for nickel we have under. | with £749 
taken an expansion programme which will involve a capital outlay se a 


of nearly $35,000,000. This calls for opening additional ore pro- | the advan 
perties, sinking of mine shafts and the installation of surface ang }-for the ye 
underground plant and equipment, as well as the enlargement of | of £39,73 
concentrating, smelting and refining works. When this expansion | ference st 
programme is completed our capacity will be increased by approxi. | on the or 


mately 50,000,000 Ibs. of nickel per year over the 1940 output, | enables u 


This rate of production will be attained in 1943. 6} per ce 
| be added 
RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

Concurrently with the speeding up of operations and plant ex. bis a 
pansion our research activities have likewise been accelerated, ind ustry, 
Technical problems dealing with new applications of nickel are | Federatio 
being currently solved in co-operation with Governmental Depart- » Ministry 
ments. Throughout all of this work the most economical use of profits ar 
nickel is being emphasised. Technicians and sales executives have | the exige 
been loaned to the Governments for aid in perfecting the plans of dealing v 
allocation of nickel to producers of war equipment. Moreover, our obtained 
technical men are working with consumers who are using nickel brought 
for the first time, in order that the metal may be effectively and |, ounts 
conservatively used. Our field service men are also aiding in every any liabi 
way possible those of our customers who have been deprived of The 3 
nickel. By recommending new compositions in steel or substitute | j jookec 
materials many of these concerns can continue to exist and will | pome tr: 
undoubtedly return to using nickel after the war. demand 
All of our mines and plants in Canada were operated at full | tained, a 
capacity throughout the year. Our Huntington works is on @ | year, T 
full-time war production basis. Our plants in Great Britain are all | cement. 
on a war footing and are working continuously on a full-time basis. } figures ¢ 
selling | 
THE YEAR'S RESULTS this is 1 
Notwithstanding increased sales the net profit dropped from eae 
$35,544,772 to $34,356,401, a decrease of $1,188,371. This is ‘cata 

accounted for largely by higher taxation, by special provision for 

short-term amortisation of war-time capital expenditure and by 
higher production costs. While our costs have risen since the At t 
outbreak of the war they continue to be satisfactory in view of the difficult 
pressure on operations due to increased war requirements. ete 
For the fourth successive year our dividend policy remained ua aha 
changed and dividends were declared in United States currency i ane 
conformity with the practice which has been maintained for 36 partly 1 
years. Four quarterly dividends were paid on each class of stock ite 
and amounted to $1,933,899 for the preferred and $29,156,338 for wartim 
the Common, a total of $31,090,237. The 
by mec 
POST-WAR POSITION able ju 
Our position in the post-war period will, I believe, depend largely formati 
on the manner in which we conduct our affairs during the wal. sort, ¢ 
The engineering uses of nickel in war materials are similar to thos have t 
in peace-time industry, and a peace-time world must eventually be pe 
rebuilt. A sound procedure to guide this company would appear — ul 
to be—First, to enter the post-war period with ample financial rts 
resources; Second, to avoid debt with the attendant danger of The 
fixed charges in a possible subsequent period of depression; Third, oo 
to enter the post-war period with the lowest production costs — 
attainable. This calls for plant efficiencies all along the line, \ = 
will aid our war effort and our future as well; Fourth, to retain an 
goodwill of consumers of nickel, many of whom have been held 10 te 


be engaged in production non-essential to the war. 
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| ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
| MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


| SIR P, 


| The forty-third ordinary general meeting of the Associated 
| portland Cement Manufacturers, Limited, was held on the 30th 
yitimo in London. 
Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., OBE, DL, LID (chairman and 
i one of the managing directors), presided, and in the course of his 
speech said : The profit on trading amounts to £672,020, compared 
with £749,669 earned in the previous year, a reduction of £77,649 
brought about by the excess of increased production costs over 
the advance in average selling price obtained. The total revenue 
for the year at £1,160,820 compares with £1,200,548, a reduction 
of £39,738. After paying the dividend on the 5} per cent. pre- 
‘ference stock for the year and an interim dividend of 2} per cent. 
on the ordinary stock, there remains a balance of £262,320, which 


| enables us to recommend the payment of a final dividend of 


6} per cent., absorbing £260,000, leaving a balance of £2,320 to 
| be added to the carry forward, which will then stand at £217,648. 
A WISE AND FAIR MEASURE 

It is appropriate here to refer to the Pooling Scheme for the 
industry, which has been negotiated by the Cement Makers’ 
! Federation. It is designed to meet the requirements of the 
| Ministry of Works and Buildings in respect of the limitation of 
profits and the spreading of abnormal charges and costs due to 
the exigencies of war. The scheme is a wise and fair measure 
dealing with difficult and varied issues. That agreement has been 
obtained is evidence of good will and readiness to solve the problems 
brought about by the war. No provision has been made in the 
accounts submitted in respect of the scheme, but it is not anticipated 
any liability will accrue to this company for the year 1941. 

The year under review opened somewhat disappointingly, and 
it looked as though a marked decline would be experienced in 
home trade deliveries. However, with the advent of spring a good 
demand set in for Government requirements. This was well main- 
tained, apart from a setback in the autumn, until the close of the 
| year. Thus we effected aggregate deliveries of Blue Circle Portland 

cement which showed but a slight falling off compared with the 

figures of the previous year. The increase realised in the average 
selling price did not offset the increased cost of production, and 
this is refiected in the decreased trading profit. 

Export trade was on a much reduced scale owing to the shortage 
of shipping facilities. Recent events in the Far East have deprived 
us of one of our important markets for the time being. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


At home the problems of production have presented many 
difficulties. However, the works have been well maintained despite 
the shortage of some materials and supplies. The output of cement 
was at all times equal to the demand, The continuous call for 
more men for HM Forces caused a shortage of labour. This was 
partly met by the release of employees from the Army to facilitate 
the manufacture of our product, which is proving so essential in 
wartime. 

The transition from non-returnable paper bags, so easily filled 
by mechanical packers and so handy for the consumer, to return- 
able jute sacks has slowed down the rate of packing, required the 
formation of a new organisation and installation of machinery to 
sort, clean and repair the very large numbers of jute sacks which 
have to be dealt with. A point which I would be grateful if our 
customers would note is that the quick return of jute sacks in a dry 
and undamaged condition materially helps the loading position. 
Efforts are being made to develop the delivery of cement in bulk. 
The scheme cannot be successfully employed unless the large 
consumers make special and adequate provision at the receiving end 
for handling and storage. 

Our attention has been drawn to statements that there are 
*%casional shortages of cement. At no time has this actually been 
the fact. The industry holds adequate stocks of cement and heavy 
Stocks of clinker. The difficulty is that contractors and consumers 


DEMAND WELL MAINTAINED 
THE POOLING SCHEME 
MALCOLM STEWART’S SPEECH 


make little or no provision for the building up of stocks on the 
sites where the cement is to be used. 


CO-OPERATION WITH GOVERNMENT 


The Cement Makers’ Federation has completed another year 
of successful co-operation with the Ministry of Works and Build- 
ings. This is in no small measure due to the work of Mr Hugh 
Beaver, the Director-General. Lord Wolmer, director of cement, 
recently resigned on his elevation to Cabinet rank and appoint- 
ment to the office of Minister of Economic Warfare. He rendered 
outstanding service to the Ministry in helping to find a solution 
of the inevitable difficulties presented when an industry passes over 
from private to Government control. He is succeeded by Mr 
Norman Daynes, KC. 

Our companies have, during the past year, taken a step of 
importance which it is hoped will afford increased security to their 
staffs. Since 1914 the Associated company and its main sub- 
sidiaries have had in force a joint benefit fund founded to provide 
their staffs with a lump sum on retirement. Contributions to the 
cost of this scheme were made by the members and by the com- 
panies. In recent years it has been found that the amounts paid 
under the scheme were somewhat inadequate and the results accruing 
from the lump sum payment did not always prove satisfactory. 
The directors, therefore, have had under consideration for some 
time the conversion of the benefit fund into a pension fund. After 
consultation with actuaries and solicitors specialising in these 
matters, a scheme was submitted and approved by over 90 per 
cent. of the voting members of the benefit fund. That fund has, 
therefore, been converted into a pension fund as from January Ist 
this year. 

You will be interested to learn that the sum subscribed through 
the various War Savings groups formed by our staff and employees 
at the offices and works now amounts to £116,000. 


CURRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 


A sure forecast of the prospects for the current year it is not 
possible to make. Building operations carried out by private 
enterprise have virtually ceased. We are entering a period during 
which many manufacturers of building materials will be faced 
with the closure of their works, but this will result in the release 
of more men for HM Forces. The cement industry so far has 
escaped the general trend of contraction in the demand for build- 
ing materials. This is fortuitous, since fluctuations in the demand 
for these normally synchronise. 

The relatively better position of cement is due to exceptional 
circumstances. These are likely to operate for a period, but their 
duration is an unknown factor. Therefore, it is impossible at this 
juncture to see clearly very far ahead. However, I anticipate that 
the demand will be well maintained for some months to come. 

With regard to the prospects for the current year’s profits, I 
trust stockholders will deem themselves fortunate if the past 
year’s results are maintained, but they must not be surprised if 
some falling off is experienced. 

At a time when ill-informed criticism, based on a few excep- 
tional cases, has been too generally prevalent, it is gratifying to 
record the good effort our staff and employees, men and women, 
have made to carry on under difficult and often dangerous circum- 
stances, and we are especially indebted to our many old hands 
whose good example gives a lead. Stockholders will, I am sure, 
join with the directors in expressing our thanks to all members of 
the staff and employees attached to the various departments of our 
business at the company’s works and depots for their loyal support 
and co-operation throughout the arduous experiences of the past 
year. Further, that you will also join the board in expressing our 
gratitude and good wishes to the 2,400 of our employees who have 
joined HM Forces. 

The report was adopted. 
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AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE | 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


ARREARS REDUCED 


Che thirteenth ordinary general meeting of the Corporation was 
held on the 28th ultimo in London. 

Sir Harry Goschen, Bt., KBE (the chairman), said that during 
the past year they had granted further long-term loans of £283,303, 
bringing the aggregate sum advanced to £13,897,528, secured on 
first mortgage of 938,725 acres of agricultural land valued at 
£21,789,602. Further loans totalling £187,909 had been approved 
by the directors, and would be completed as soon as the necessary 
formalities had been complied with. The aggregate of loans granted 
under the Improvement of Land Acts had increased to £131,366. 
He was pleased to report again a substantial reduction in the out- 
standing arrears of interest and capital repayments. Over 93 per 
cent. of the amount which fell due during the year had been paid 
by March 31st, and the total of all arrears was less than one-half of 
I per cent. on the aggregate of loans outstanding. 

During the past year, the ‘second year of war, the lands of 
England had yielded a harvest surpassing, both in volume and 
quality, all peace-time achievements. Farming had been put to 
a severe test and, in the face of many difficulties, it had won new 
triumphs. Much land had been reclaimed and the area under 
crops had increased by about 45 per cent. above pre-war level, while 
the output of cereals and straw in 1942 was estimated to reach not 
less than half as much again as in peace-time. 

Corn crops in most parts of the country had given satisfactory 
yields, and the July rains had come just in time to assure an extra 
sack or two per acre and gave the root crops the moisture they so 
sadly needed. Wheat, the mainstay of farming, had done well, and 
a still larger acreage would be due for harvest in 1942. Turning to 
livestock, dairy cows and heifers were in strong demand. Other 
cattle and sheep also found a ready market, but the numbers of 
pigs and poultry had again probably declined. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


ASSETS EXCEED £50,000,000 


The eighty-first annual general meeting of the Royal London 
Mutual Insurance Society, Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, 
in London. 

After the secretary (Mr J. J. Pipe) had read the auditors’ certifi- 
cate, Mr J. K. Wiseman, joint managing director, in presenting the 
directors’ report and statement of accounts for the year 1941, said: 

The combined premium income of all branches for the year 
amounted to £7,750,233, the increase in the life branches over the 
previous year being £376,524. The total income for the year 
amounted to £9,644,2I10, an increase of £351,407. The total claims 
paid, including annuities and surrenders, amounted to £3,716,312. 
War claims amounted to £268,077. The total of claims paid by 
the society since its foundation amounts to £61,543,000. 

The total assets amount to £51,905,720, an increase of £3,226,826 
during the year. For the first time the assets exceed £50,000,000, 
which is a milestone in the history of the society. 

A valuation of investments at the end of the year discloses a very 
satisfactory position. The market value of Stock Exchange securi- 
ties exceeds the book value, as set forth in the balance-sheet, the 
investment reserve and contingency funds remaining intact. 

The premium income in the ordinary life branch for the year 
(including consideration for annuities granted) 
£2,028,171, an of £129,872 over the previous year. 
The new sums assured amounted to £3,358,950, an increase of 
£764,431. The amount paid in respect of claims by death or 
maturity, annuities and surrenders amounted to £1,080,962, a de- 
crease of £253,637. 

As regards war risk on new policies, we have continued our 
special scheme under which a benefit of 50 per cent. of the full 
sum assured is allowed on with-profit policies issued at the ordinary 
rate of premium should death occur in consequence of war or 
hostilities while the life assured is a civilian. 


amounted to 
increase 


Service as a civilian 
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in any form of ARP and part-time service by civilians in the Hom satisati 
Guard is included. This scale also applies to women Serving y a pe 
home or abroad in any hospital or auxiliary service. Fy] coves a 
instead of 50 per cent. may be secured on payment of a smal] extn ploit —_ 
premium. In the case of men serving in the Mercantile Marine att 
the war risk benefit on with-profit policies issued at the Ordinary 
rate of premium is 25 per cent. of the full sum assured. ; 
In the industrial life branch the premium income for the year | 
amounted to £5,689,250, an increase of £246,651 over the Previoy; | 
year. Claims and surrenders: amounted to £2,608,610, a jean 
of £193,642. t 
The amount added to the fund, namely, £2,052,512, which jp. | 
cludes £1,369,908 interest on investments, is money put aside as 4| 
provision for future payments to policyholders. sTOC 
The balance-sheet shows that the assets total £51,905,720, an} 
increase of £3,226,826 over the previous year. Stock Exchange | 
securities represent 76.3 per cent. of the total, the remainder con. | 
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sisting mainly of mortgages, loans on public rates, freehold ang! Nol 
leasehold properties and ground rents. | wars 

Of the Stock Exchange securities, 98.3 per cent. are made up of| aeviate fi 
investments within the British Empire. | few week 


The proposition to adopt the report and accounts was seconded | next x 
by Mr J. H. Skinner (joint managing director) and — po g 
carried. | remainin 

gilt - edg 

the ne\ 


PINCHIN JOHNSON AND COMPANY | issue 1: 


above pé 

MR EDWARD ROBSON’S REVIEW | stocks ré 
+ sence of 
The annual general meeting of Pinchin, Johnson and (Co, a 
Limited, was held at Tigbourne Court, Witley, Surrey. continue 
The chairman’s statement was as follows :— quiet for 
The directors’ report has given the salient features of the trading | and Braz 


. } ment eal 
and operations for the year ended December 31, 1941, and the the wee! 


following statement is a brief review for the benefit of the share-} 4} per 


holders : — — 
Such information as can be given to show the importance of| active t 
the work the company is now doing is of necessity very limited. The} LMS o 
company has continued to implement its resources for the manu- a 
facture of highly specialised products essential to the country’s gistered 
industrial activities, and the resulting increased output has been well} The fe 
absorbed by the cumulative and growing demands of the national — 
effort. mained 
| changes 
OUTPUT MORE THAN MAINTAINED 

| The 

Last year reference was made to the temporary decline in the} from g 
domestic business of the company. This decline has become more mm 
marked during the past year and export has narrowed to Such | jgguec , 
limits as are permitted, having regard to other calls on materials | part of 
and transport. In spite of these factors beyond our control, the = 
tonnage output of all our factories in the United Kingdom has been ales 
more than maintained. Two months’ output from one of the | craft g 


most important of the company’s factories was lost through dis- De | 


location from circumstances outside our control, and profits were ~. 
adversely affected during the improvisation period. issues 

The facilities since installed are better for present needs than = 
those previously used. Future production effort is dependent upon — 
Government policy as to labour utilisation and control of materials. | week-¢ 

At Government request important technical officials of the com- when ] 
pany have been loaned to them so that the authorities may have =! 
the benefit of their experience and advice in the national interest | oao.q 
as it affects the paint industry. Unitec 

Referring to the balance-sheet, the stock-in-trade and sundry ge 


debtors figures show that the tie-up of cash resources continues, Marks 


and that this must still dictate the conservative dividend policy | of Jag 
referred to by your directors. ; 
From the appropriation account you will note that the sum 0 
£20,000 has been added to the reserve for depreciation of invest- 

ments and contingencies. The addition wil! raise this reserve — 

to a total sum of £140,000. Agric 

pulp 

_ erect 

GEOGRAPHICAL SPREAD OF OPERATIONS ee 

— sirabl 

Demand for specialised products continues on the upgrade, and enabl 
. amet e 

extensions to take care of the added load are in operation. - carbo! 

regard is being paid to the “ Service” factor post war in all presen = 


planning—the aim being to give rapid distribution allied to inten: 
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‘STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 

| WHATEVER the true implications of Hitler’s 
| speech, the markets showed no tendency to 
| deviate from the waiting policy of the last 
| few weeks, pending the decisions which the 

next few months are expected to bring. 
| Price movements were in consequence 
mixed and narrow, the tone generally 
' remaining steady. The feature of the 


gilt-edged market was adjustment to 
the mew 3 per cent Savings Bond 
| issue 1960/70, the earlier issue rising 


' above par. lLong-dated and irredeemable 
| stocks revealed some weakness in the ab- 
' sence of support, Local Loans, Old Con- 
sols and 34 per cent War Loan all losing 
} on Tuesday. South American issues 
' continue to provide the chief interest in a 
quiet foreign bond market. Both Chilean 
| and Brazilian stocks showed slight improve- 
| ment early in the current week, but before 
| the week-end Chinese bonds advanced, the 
| 4} per cent loan of 1898 rising 2 points. 
| Consideration of the railway White Paper 
} at the close of last week resulted in some 
| active trading in the home rail market. 
LMS ordinary rose 14 and LNER 4 per 
} cent second preference 1 point before the 
week-end, while smaller advances were re- 
gistered at the reopening for junior issues. 


meee 


n well} The following day, however, witnessed 


ational 


than 
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erials. 


have 
terest 
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vest- 
serve 


tense 


some profit-taking, but declines were slight. 
Turnover in the foreign rail market re- 
mained small, and apart from occasional 
| changes prices were steady. 
* 


The industrial market continues to suffer 
from general inactivity, prices fluctuating 
natrowly with day-to-day influences. 
Small improvements for leading brewery 
issues reflected steady support in the early 
part of the week, but tobacco shares were 
dull on fears of reduced consumption, 
Imps and Gallaher both losing y4 before 
the week-end. Prices in the motor and air- 
ctaft group showed little change, although 
De Havilland fell 4 on Tuesday, 
when Raleigh Cycle Holdings improved 
a few pence. Leading heavy industrial 
issues were generally unaltered, while in- 
terest in the shipping group was slight. 
Earlier dullness in textile shares in which 
Patons and Baldwins lost j's before the 
week-end was reversed at the reopening, 
when Fine Cotton Spinners rose 9d. among 
other smaller gains. In the miscellaneous 
section, Emmies rose 74d. on Monday, but 
tased slightly the following day, when 
hited Molasses weakened on the sharp 
teduction in trading profits. Among lead- 
ing stores issues, both Woolworth and 
Marks and Spencer were: weak at the end 
of last week, but later remained steady. 
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COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Straw Pulp Plants.—The Ministry of 
Agriculture is to supply farmers with straw 
pulp plants, which will be delivered and 
tected free of charge in all cases where the 
installation of such plants is considered de- 
sirable and practicable. The plants will 
enable farmers to turn straw into valuable 
carbohydrate feeding stuff. Their provision 

$ been decided upon in view of the 

age of feeding stuffs and the import- 
ance of maintaining livestock through next 


‘alisation on each industrial need. The geographical spread of 
Ving y the company’s operations is a factor of immense value to be ex- 
ited. Shortages of natural material are being met by substi- 
eveloped by the technical resources in the organisation, thus 
‘no the value of research done in the past, in the forefront 

of which activity the company intends to remain. 
The chairman then formally moved: “That the directors’ report 
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appointed. 


Earlier inactivity in the kaffir market 
was relieved in the early part of this week 
by a revival of buying cen the Cape. Al- 
though the volume of business remained 
small, numerous improveme€nts were regis- 
tered, West Wit Areas advancing } at the 
reopening, but gains were in general 
slight. In contrast to the rubber market, 
where conditions remained dull, tea issues 
have shown steady improvement on con- 
sistent buying over the past week ; most 
gains, however, did not exceed ;. In the 
oil market, which in common with other 
sections suffered from lack of interest, 
Mexican Eagles fluctuated narrowly and 
were slightly lower on balance at the end 

the week, but: leading issues were prac- 
tically unchanged. 


** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 

















oy Cine: | Security Indices 
1942 Bargains Day | 
in S.E. 1941 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List | shares*® Int.t 
April 23.....| 2,732 | 2,480 76°3 | ¢ 134°8 
y Sowa 2,506 2,235 | 76-3 134-7 
ae aoa 3,192 2,379 | 76-4 |%134-6 
28. .| 2,657 2,793 76-4 |* 134-5 
| 2,703 2,302 | 76:6 |" 134-6 
* July 1, 1935=100. +t 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 74-8 


(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942; highest 135-6 (Apr. 29) ; 
lowest, 132 -2 (Jan. 5). 


New York 


Forecasts of the price and profit controls, 
together with increased taxation proposals, 
announced in President Roosevelt’s speech 
on Monday, and the discouraging news 
from Burma had before the week-end re- 
duced many quotations on Wall Street to 
the lowest level for nine years. While the 
volume of selling lessened in the early part 
of the current week, little support was 
forthcoming from buyers who are holding 
off pending details of the economy 
measures. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1942 | | | 
(—————! Agel | Aur | Apeil 
| Low | High} 8 | 15, | 22, 
April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
347 Industrials ....| 64-2 | 75-0 | 66-9 | 64-6 | 64-2 
= “ae | 60 2c} 71-00] 63-0 | 60-2 | 60-3 
40 Utilities... 56-3 | 67 4a) 58-3 | 57-0 | 56°3 
419 Stocks ...| 62-7 | 73-3 | 65-3 | 63-2 | 62-7 
Av. yield® ....... .|8 -29%|7 -65%!7 -96%|8 :27%|8 -29' 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 7. (6) Feb. 4. (c) Apr. 15. 


winter, particularly to keep up winter milk 
supplies. 

1942 Wool Clip.—The procedure adop- 
ted last year is followed again for the re- 
quisition of wool clipped in 1942 in the 
United Kingdom. The Control of Wool 
(No. 18) Order which operated from 
April 30th, prohibits the disposal of wool 
except to the Minister of Supply and pro- 
vides for the furnishing of returns of wool 
and the issue of directions concerning re- 
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and the balance-sheet at December 31, 1941, as submitted, be re- 
ceived and adopted and that a final dividend of 6 per cent., less 
income-tax, be declared and paid to the holders of the ordinary 
shares on the register of the company at April 14, 1942.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and the auditors re- 





STATISTICS 


Datty AVERAGE OF 50 CoMMON STOCKS 


| 














April | April | April April | April | April 
16 7 | 18 | 20 } 2 | 22 
18-9 | 77-7 | 78-3 | 78-6 | 18-8 | 78-6 
1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 77-7, April 17. 


April 23, 429,000 ; 
April 25*, 156,000 ; 
April 28, 313,000 ; 


Total share dealings: 
April 24, 390,000 ; 
April 27, 281,000; 
April 29, 412,000. 


* Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 2, 1942 Capital versions Money 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 629. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ 
pe eee 650,826,922 646,824,863 
Des aietseviesane 419,592,149 419,592,149 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K, ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ 
eee ee 646,588,067 199,308 37,488 
EE ee 417,043,046 2,549,103 Nu 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
1942.. 643,316,499 157,423 3,350,941 
Do taensedsdey 416,930,635 34,460 2,627,054 


+ Includes Government issues to April 21, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 

Argentine Estates of Bovril—The out- 
standing £138,287 5 per cent. debentures 
are due for redemption July I, 1943, at 105 
per cent. The company is prepared to 
redeem it at 105 per cent on May 31, 1942, 
plus interest accrued. Notice of accept- 
ance of the offer must be received on or 
before May 14, 1942. 


BY TENDER 


Colne Valley Water Company.—Tenders 
invited at a minimum of 146 per cent for 
7 per cent “F” Ordinary stock to produce 
£120,000. 


Shorter Comments 


Mitchells and Butlers, Limited.—Mr 
James Henry Greenaway, the secretary, has 
been unanimously appointed a director of 
the company, with whom he has been 
associated for 53 years. The following in- 
terim dividends on account of the year 
ending September 30, 1942, have been de- 
clared to be paid May 20, 1942: 3 per 
cent actual, less income-tax, on the “A” 
and “B” Preference stock. On the ordin- 
ary stock 8 per cent actual, less income-tax. 
On the 7 per cent maximum ordinary stock 
34 per cent actual, less income-tax. 


NEWS 


moval, transport, keeping, storage, disposal 
or delivery of it. A schedule of prices has 
been issued, which was settled in consul- 
tation with the Agricultural Departments, 
and as already announced, shows an aver- 
age increase of 2d a lb. over the whole 
range of last year’s prices. 

Crepe Rubber Requisitioned.—All stocks 
of plantation-finished sole crepes and crude 
unvulcanised crepes, cut or uncut, held by 
boot and shoe manufacturers, merchants, 
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factors and cutters have been requisitioned large quantities, under the Control of | maximum margin for wholesalers of 21) 
by the Minister of Supply, in view of the Rubber (No. 12) Order, made by the per cent on the price paid to the manufac. 


need for crepe rubber for war purposes. 


Minister of Supply. 


turers (equal to 17} per cent on returns) 
and for the retailers, 42.34 per cent on the 























Cotton Wages.—No agreement was Tyre Rationing—A deputation of the : ov 
a : . , : ee rice paid to the manufacturer 
reached between cotton operatives’ unions Commercial Motor Users’ Association met PU Gemeal > We bar Gat on comeal Gov] 
and employers before the Cotton Concilia- the Director of Rubber Tyre Control to for tl 
tion Board, which met last week to discuss _— discuss certain details of the type rationing “THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE total or 
the workers’ claim for an increase in scheme. As a result, vehicle owners will PRICE INDEX against 0 
wages of 2d. per hour. As a result, the be allowed to fit their own tyres, and if on (1935 = 100) hus, in 
chairman will make an award, which will investigation it is found desirable for oo (323,155 
shortly be issued. owners to hold a small emergency stock of April | April | Apri April Apel | is (214, 
Bier i = : epee : i 23, | ; 27, 28, i 
Producer Gas Vehicles——The Govern- tyres, facilities for so doing would be 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1943 196 the corre 
ment has decided to equip 10,000 commer- _— 8ranted. Crops --) 115.6 | 115.6 | 115.6) 1158; | ORDIN. 
cial vehicles with producer gas apparatus. Knitting Yarn Prices.—The Board of Raw materials... .] 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7| m7 REVI 
The producer decided upon was recom- Trade have made the Knitting Yarns  Somplete Index... .| 141.3 | 141.3 | 141.3 | 141.3) 1413 
mended by a technical committee, which (Maximum Prices) Order (S.R. and O. 1942, | Mar. | Aug. | April | Mar, | Apa 
reviewed every producer in operation. No. 751) by which the maximum prices of | 31, | 31, | 29, | 30, | 
. . ie > i | * ox | . 
Rubber Waste.—The maximum price knitting yarns marketed by fourteen firms 1937*| 1939 | 1941 19a 198 ke 
for waste tyre covers sold to persons other have been fixed. The Order also forbids any Crops 47.9 | 92.2 | 108.3 | 115.0 | 1156 
than reclaimers or certified waste rubber rise in the manpfacturers’ price of other Raw materials | 207.3 | 122.9 | 173.2 | 172.7| }797 
merchants in small lots has been raised to knitting yarns above the prices ruling on Complete Index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 137.0 | 140.9 | 1413 Sas 
£1 per ton, the price payable for covers in February 1st last, and it prescribes a * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery es 
ncome Ta: 
Sur-taX .. 
| Estate, etc 
| THE stamps ° 
N.D.C... 
NAL BANK BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA) “* 
ther Inlai 
Incorporated in Egypt (Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liabilit Total Inlat 
Liability of Members is Limited ici. : 
Head Office ee CAIRO General Office: Toronto, Canada. — 
Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo Paid Up Capital ... $12,000,000 I Total ( 
oeTeeeeeeoeleleleoeS=$S————aoOorouowow—M«_J_,_-_ were Fund 1 $24,000,000 fF xcise 
otal Assets over $300,000,0 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - -  £3,000,000 sagagiat Sana 7 | woroeD 
Special facilities are available to the public through the Branch + Canadian ( 
RESERVE FUND » » = . £3,000,000 of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Monthentl f = tributio 
- ————— land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the st Ut 
London Agency: v— States at Boston and New York aol 
= 2 = Address enquiries to b Crown Lat 
c a 3 } Receiptsf 
6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 10s oc anden Oued =— 
Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN . © Meno a Misoel. Re 
ital OU) 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
£13,000,000 
£77,000,000 
£140,000,000 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED asting 
STOCK, 1946, AND FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. 
REGISTERED STOCK, 1945-65 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
Ist July, 1942, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
evening of the rst June, 1942, after which date the Stock will 
be transferred ex-dividend. Exper 
For BANK of MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, 
Ist May, 1942. 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - 

ASSETS EXCEED - - 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - 
(1941 Accounts) 





DOMINION OF CANADA 


THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1958-63 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
Ist July, 1942, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
evening of the 1st June, 1942, after which date the Stock will 
be transferred ex-dividend. 


ORD 
EXPE) 
t.& M 
Debt 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC Debt « 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED aad 


er 


STOCK, 1954 Servic 





3 ANK of MONTREAL, Financial Agents of the For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due | ota 
eiiisian of teenies in London. Ist July, 1942, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the | Supply s 
AR OPE. Man: evening of the rst June, 1942, after which date the Stock will fetal © 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. be transferred ex-dividend. ge 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, 


For BANK of MONTREAL, 
1st May, 1942. 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. | )%*? 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, sting 
Ist May, 1942. 





PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


to) 
'Olal 











FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1949 After 
TT i. . ] {97 ¢ 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due CITY OF, REGINA ap 
1st July, 1942, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the FIVE PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED REGISTERED aon 
evening of the Ist June, 1942, after which date the Stock will STOCK, 1943-63 (46 74 
be transferred. ex-dividend. For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants dut } deduct 
For BANK of MONTREAL, Ist July, 1942, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the | 194.4 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. evening of the Ist June, 1942, after which date the Stock will | sinking 
. be transferred ex-dividend. 
Sa Street, E.C. 2. For BANK of MONTREAL, M0. and 
a ; EDWARD POPE, Manager. verseas 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED Ist May, 1942. iis 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary General 

Meeting of the ae _? "> ™ > rane TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIO wi a 
at 24 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., on Tuesday, 12th May, at tah or 
Twelve o’clock noon precisely, to receive the Accounts to TO THE ECONOMIST 25th anc 
31st December last, with the relative report by the Directors ; Eve exchange 
to confirm the appointment of W. G. Lely, Esq., as a Director, - = « baited 
and to re-elect him; to elect Directors in the place of R. 12 Months - - - 3 00 < +o 
Langford James, Esq., and L. T. Carmichael, Esq., who retire 6 Months Ze a - £100 ; 
by rotation, and being eligible offer themselves for re-election ; iil iu 46) 
to appoint Auditors ; and for general purposes. (Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper . aa 
By Order of the Board, Publishing Office : onan 

. > OS. Rabwaeeey Generel Manager. Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C2 Fixed 

26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. | on 
28th April, 1942. | Telephone No.: Temple Bar 3316 5 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the April 25, 1942, 
total ordinary revenue was £42,514,000, 
against ordin ry expenditure of 489,409,000 
rhus, including sinking fund allocations of 
(303,155, the deficit acc rued since April Ist 
* {214,397,000 against 4218,369,000 for 
the correspondin period a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Ike ts into the 


week ended 


ely 
Exchequer 
¢ thousands 
\pril 1 Aprill | Week Week 
neven to te ended ended 
April April April April 
26, 25 26, 25, 
1941 1942 194] 1942 
ORDINARY 
REVENU! 
come Tax 30,031 149 .796 | 11,499 
Sur-tax 5 940 4030 620 660 
Estate, etc., Dut 7,500 a6 470 | 2,565 
Stamps ... 940 1 140 650 
N.D.C... 1,00¢€ 218 69 490 
ePT 11,414 | 13,965 1,352 | 2,940 
f Other Inland Rey 50) 60 20 l 
fotal Inland |} +861 80,664 3.467 | 18,814 
59 837 +4 ] 
ories 7.454 | 13.914! 2.760 | 6,914 
i al ( 
| Exe ; 39,751 4\1 ; 
' 
f Motor Dutic } 1,61 14 
anadian G 
tribution 989 
st Off 
Receipt { ! 600 
| rown Land l f 7 
§ ReceiptstromSu 
f Loans ¢ 6) 17 
Miscel. Receipt ) 79 } 
lotal Ordinary | 2,54 140,909 » 147 : 
SELF-BALAN 
0 aund=sé&Br 
asti t ) 5.100 » 400 1.200 
25 |146,009 | 19,2108 43,714 
issues out of the 
I.xchequer to1 
payment 
/ thou 
Xpenait \pril 1 \ 1] Week W 
led en le 
\ l April Apri 
t it 2) 
4 } 1941 1942 
ORDINARY 
UXPENDITUR 
t. & Man. of } 
Debt 139 
ayments to N 
and 9 ] 19 ? 
ther Cor { 
ert . “ 
otal 29,452 | 33657 | 1238 | Les 
ipply Ser\ 280,956 | 321.326 | 69.256 | 87726 
lotal Ordinary |} 
penditure 510,408 554,983 494 | 89.409 
_SELF-BALANCING " " 
P.O and Broad 
ae 650 | 5,100 400 | 1,20 
tal 316,058 | 360,083 | 72.894 | 90.609 
aa decre asing Exchequer balances by 
, 928 to ‘4 618,121, the other operation 
lor the week (no lonever shown separately 
a - the ro National Debt by 
1 do 867 to about £14,287 millions, after 
ae inking fund allocations in 
-49 - 
41-42, but before allowing for issues to 
sinking funds in 1942-43. 
p NET ISSUES (f£ thousands 
'.Y. and Telegr iph himeenen 
Werseas Trade Guarantes 
12 


MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates. 
Bank of England r 
25th and (May Ist. 
exchange.) 


ane States. $ (4-863) 4 -024-034; mail transfers 
on 44 i. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans 
oo anrtens. Francs (25 +224) 17-30-40 

—_ rona 159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso 
(11-45) ms 9538-17-13; _mail transfers 6 953-17 -15 
— - Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 
99:80. 100 a 64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 
$0204 - Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers 


The following rates fixed by the 
emained unchanged between Apr 


(Figures in brackets are par of 





caf zed Rates for Payment at Bank 


Offices. —Spain. of England for 


Peseta (25 +223) 40-50 (Official 


Tate); 46-55 (Volunt p . 
00. ‘Maly. 71-25 in TeROY. Piastres (170) 
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Finance 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT _ 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


(¢ thousands) 








i 
| 
Net Increases | Net Repayments } 
Treasury Bills . 56,948 | Treasurv Deposits 9,500 | 
Nat. Sav. Certs. 19,45 APRIL 29, 1942 
3% Def. Bas. 11'949 still ena 
24% Nat. War Bds ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
1949-51 15,250 | 
39 is f Se 
195 en wm 9 621 Notes Issued | Govt. _ 11,015,160 
ayV | 7° - 7 
Other Debt ”’ 181 In Cireln, 771,153,844 | Other Govt. 7 
Ways & Me coe Advs. 73,525 | In Bankg. De Securities 817,121,391 
lax Ri las Cert 1381646 } artment 59 087.731 | Other Secs l 852 724 
en” aa Silver Coin 10,78 
i 
225,569 | 1,5 | 
Amt. of Fi 
FLOATING DEBT Issue 830,000,0 
| (£ millions) = vom 
| oan , ullion at 
Bills Advances sury Total = oeee 
Date | Bank De- Float- 830.241 830,241.57 
Ten- Public of Posts ing — 
oo. Tay by Debt 
der Depts. Eng- Ranks 
land — 
s BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Apr. 26 | 865°0§1370-4 163°5| 8-0] 502-5! 2909-4 
| 1942 > f | ak > at 
| Jan. 24} 960-0 ~ Not available Props.’ Capital 14,555,000 | Govt. Secs. . 111,252,858 
» Sl | 945-0) 1584-0 191-0] 9-2] 764-5 349 Rest 3,144,449 Other Secs. : 
| Feb. 7 | 930-0 Not available | Public Deps.*. 13,960,489} Discounts & | | 
14 | 915-0 aa _ Advances ‘ ee 
»1 | 905-0 = 2 Other Deps | Securities 27,143,754 
, 28 | 905-0 1612.7 215-4] 21-7 | 677-5) 3432 iaten 122,627,241 | — 
M 7 | 905-0 Not available Other Accts 51,369,138 34,656, 86¢ 
14 | 905-0 ee — | Notes 59,087,751 
21 | 905-0 ; i 173,996,379 | Gold & Silver ia 
31 2620 + 195-1| ... | 496°5| 3312-2 Coin on 
| Apr 4 | 905-0 Not available sein 
l 905-0 90 | 205,654,317 205,654,31 
18 | 910-0 mt * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
25 | 920-0, 1757-3 251°7 | 17-0 | 487-01 3432-9 siones National Debt and Dividend Accounts 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) | 
Aver Per 
ount erage " LE as . 
i — Rate cent, | COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
Date o 5 Notted | 
Fendet ’ of Allot- at eniiiios 
Offered “PPlied sniottea ment Min. | asapeaacsanan 
for » 
Rate 
194] s. 1. 1941 1942 
April 25 75-0 | 168-9 75:0 | 20 2-20 22 
1942 | 
Jan. 30 60-0. 144-6 60-0 , 19 11-9] 20 | April | April | April | Apri 
Feb. 6 60-0 148-6 60-0 | 20 0-23 21 30 15 22 29 
13. {65-0 | 139-9! 65-0; 20 0-20 26 | a 
20 75-0 | 153-7 75-0 | 20 0-52 31 | . 
oo oF 75-0 | 142-6 75-0} 20 0-18 35 I Dept 
Mar. 6 75-0 |$139-4 75-0} 20 0-31! 38 ne a 3 767-1| 767-1 771-2 
13 75-0, 128-0 75-0} 20 0-34) 44 | oo eee > «* en ee 
» 20 75-0 | 121-4) 75-0) 20 063, 50 re eel ee eel ae 
” 27 | 75-0| 131-6) 75-0|1911+69| 60 wermmnent debt Bas 
April 3 75-0 | 147-2 75-0 | 20 2-72 34 ane oe = 677-2. 778> 28-2 828-1 
i 75:0} 155-0 | 75-0} 20 3-02} 35 | ie oe 2 1:8: 1-9 
17 75 -0 | 147-5 75-0 | 20 2-89 36 Seiean Coin - 0-0 Oo O00 0 
» wa 75-0.' 133-0 75°01 20 3-15 44 ik ena al er 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
,Old, vaiwvea A é 4 é 
On April 24th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per « ne 168 -00 168 -00|168 -00 168 -00 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday | Deposits : z . 
Chursday and Saturday of following week were accepted | Public 13-6 8-3 “4 14 0 
to about 44 per cent of the amount applied for, and | Bankers’ 131-8 127-9 128-7) 122-6 
pplications at higher prices in full. Applications at | Others 57-2 51-2 51-0, 51-4 
£99 14s. lld. for bills to be paid for on Friday wer: lotal 202-6 187-9} 187-1 188 
epted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are Banking Dept. Secs. ‘ 
being offered on May Ist. For the week ending May 2 | Government 1 ; 162 +3 - ill 7 
1e banks l » asked fo sasury deposits to ¢ te , 28°: fd ‘ y 
Total 162-0 192-0) 141-1 145-8 
| NATIONAL SAVINGS | Banking depart. res 58-3 13°5 65 6 59 8 
| ERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% | 0 el Bal Ro 8-7 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS | ee a 
£ sands 
(£ thousands) | * Government debt is £11,015,100 capital 
Week 3% | 3% w r £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £760 1 illior 
<a N.S.C. | Defence | Savings ne o £830 millior April 22, 1942 
ended Bonds | Band Bonds | 
onds jonds | 1949.5] 
Se | 9,649 , 6,890 , 18,597||| 14,347§ 
24.. 10,394 | 8,015 | 48,220\|| 48,975§ | ;OLD AND SILVER 
2» @- 11,415 9,936 | 34,110) 31,324§ GOLD 
ae Vian ; 4,932 3,367 | 11,008 4,206§ [he Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
14 ° --| 4,810 3,203 | 7,372 4,566 § € mained at 168s. 0d. per fine ounce throughout the week 
21. 6,203 | 2,843 6,735 4,001§ 7 In the London silver market prices per st andard ounce 
28. eee 8,937|| 2,970§ | have been as follows 
a ee <i te Cash Two Mont 
lotals to date 524,981*| 449,501*'700777F||'394624$ § D d d 
* 126 weeks. + 69 weeks. t 29 weeks. | April 23 234 254 
¥ Including series ‘‘A.” Including Series “A” & ‘‘B.” ’ 24 234 234 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to | 23% 23% 
Apr. 28th amounted to a total value of £47,873,357. se 234 23% 
Up to Apr. 25th, principal of Savings Certificates to | » 28 aaa 234 
| the amount of £64,472,000 has been repaid. | Ciidvstakeneennnees 234 : 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 14%; 4 months, 14-liy%; 6 months, liv=lt 


3 months, 14° 


Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14% ; ii 


Day-to-day money, 1-1}%. Short C 3 
Discount deposit at call 4 


changed between Apr. 25th and May Ist. 


Loans, 





Egypt. Piastres (974) 973-8. India. Rupee (18d. per Bank deposit rates 4%. 
rupee) 17}%-184yd. Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-3 at notice 2 
China. National $ 2}-3gd. ia 
IEW Y ; EXCHANGE RATES 
Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, NEW YORK EXC 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate | | | 
f exchange is quoted in London. New York | April | April } April | Apri} | April April 
26 27 28 
Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have “ 22 sy | " | 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. ? cent " Cents | Cents | Cents | Cent 
pm.-par, Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents Cables : Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents s nts 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pmn.-par. London 4033 | 4033 | 4032 | 403% | 4032 403% 


Montreal . . .|87 «500/87 -500|87 620/87 -680/87 «750/87 -87 
purich? . {23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 25-30 
B. Aires 23 -75*|/23 -70*|23 -68%|23 -68%|23 -70* 23 «70 
Brazil 5-14. | 5-141 5-14] 5-141 5-14 | 5:14 


* Official rate 29 -78. + Commercial Bills 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Apr. 25th and May lst: 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
ld Oo 


Discount rates: Bank Bills, 60 days 3 months 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


630 May 2, 1942 | May 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS | BANK OF CANADA—Million Cap, 


(& thousands) Million $’s Mar. | Mar. "Mar. | i ! 
. 12 U.S.F.R Banks | April | April April | April A 19, > | ih 7 
Week Aggregate RESOURCES 24, 9, 16, | 23 acta si are 1941 | 1942 | 1942 194) 
Ended from Jan. 1t Gold certifs. on hand and] 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 is — 67-31 393-61 a3p-al g 
om ; : . due fr been we 0,475 , , "9| 296 20: 94 
Apel) Apel” |~Apri’ | Ape’ yaqur tom Leasury eee a sie| aoreeo|auceze | *Securiie 554-7| 416-6) 595-8] om 
1941 1942 aa 1982 Total cash reserves . 334, 328) 333) 332 en LIABILITIES , ; 
: : fotal U.S. Govt. secs 2,184) 2,243) 2,254] 2,296 | cle Circulation. -........| 960-9) 496 -9) 500-9) 593 
= fotal bills and secs 2,194] 2,260] 2,272| 2,309 | Deposits : Dom. Govt 20-7) 74-0} 291-2) ag7 
werking days S 6 98 97 Total resources 23,658] 24,181] 24,581| 24,335 | Chartered banks 214-7) 242-5) 231-5) 247. 
Birmingham . 1,530 1,960 | 37,190 | 43,1lé LIABILITIES , a ae + Gold and foreign exchange tr ansferred to } : 
a Piss aoe et eee F.R. notes in circn 6,218) 8,674) 8,699! 8,714 Exchange Control Board against securitie Oreig Bi — 
es 2,186 i 31,942 37,763 Excess mr. bank res 5, ) 70} 0 r > Royal Brewer 
Hull. ... 543 608 | 10,956 | 13,869 Mr. bank res. dep. 13, "508 12 rf 5 125021 ry ph RESERVE BANK OF NE W ZE ALAND } shipstone (Ja 
Leeds. . 1,067 770 | 17,095 | 19,740 Govt. deposits . . 947, 190 301] 243 Million £N.Z.’s Wilson's Brew 
ens = 685 | 14,378 | 14,982 otal deposits 16,261) 14,256] 14,287) 14,243 Mar Jan. | Feb. ) Ka ‘K 
< se oe 5,078 | 4,671 | 92,044 | 80,751 fotal liabilities 23,658) 24,181) 24,581) 24,335 5, 19, | 16, | 93 Beardmore (V 
7 mchester.. . 10,663 10,237 | 197,799 | 205,906 Reserve ratio 91 -2%%/90 +89, /90 -7%|90 «7° AssEI 1941 | 1942 | 1949 194: Edinburgh G 
‘ewcastle 1,268 | 1,270 22,039 | 26,636 BANKS AND TREASURY Gold and stg. exc! 19-56] 15-98 19-4) 192 ion ¢ and / 
Nottingham 345 | 413 | 7,911 | 8,259 i eanarereen Advances to Stat 25 +821 29-60 32-071 we settle, S kt 
mates Sl? 128 10,893 15,520 Monetary gold stock 22,482) 22,675, 22,678) 22,68¢€ Investments 3°78 3-87 4-15 ’ % Vulean Found 
Southampton 121 98 1,797 2,100 Creasury & bank currency 3,118) «3,279| 3,280) 3,284 LIABILITH 4158 Welsh Naviga 
12 Tow re anh) tn ane . i LIABILITIES Bank Note 21°26) 23-89) 23-29) 23.4 Wharncliffe S 
12 Towns 25,999 | 26,162 | 482,095 506,77€ Money in circulation 8,992) 11,610) 11,624, 11,642 Demand liabs : Stat 11-25} 10-30! 10-05 12-4, saat 
—— - sae - lreasury cash and dep 2 2 1] 2.5 2.432 3% and others 5 -6! 9 Ps 
Dublin* 5,431 | 6,253 | 99,583 | 113,117 Sass ee a Se | Rete cn tai 40-6, 132-95, 138 5% ‘se te Ready 


National Mort 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH SWISS NATIONAL BANK Rowton Hous 








4d) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


(e) Average for weeks ended Apr. 18 and Apr. 25. 








* April 19, 1941, and April 18, 1942 . 7 . lf | 
and Apt BANK—AMillion £A’s Million Swiss Frs. ote 
Slot 2s 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. ; Feb. May | Mar. ; Mar. ; Apri Hotels, 
OVERSEAS BANK 10, | "26, | 2 | 9 31, | 14, | 31, | 7, § Callard, Stew: 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 AssE1 1940 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 — Gardner (Joh 
RETURNS Gold and English ster 17-71) 21-95) 21-95] 21-95 Gold 2168 -3)3305 -5'3394 -5 3435. Motor 
Other coin, bullion, et: 6-93) 8-32) 8-60; 7-10 Foreign exchang 360 -6} 271-3, 183-0) 14].4 9 De Havilland 
on — sain . : Call money, London 61 -56} 30°33) 31-32) 31-25 Discounts, et 174 100-7! 118-2 11s R.F.D. Co 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Secrts. and Treas. bills 90-83) 88-94) 95-91; 94-71 Advanci 143-8; 17-71 20-81 29. 
Million rupees Discounts and advances 25493) 28°03) 31-64) 31-55 Securities 86°9' 67:1) 66-4) 664) Escot 
. LIABILITIES LIABILITU Ipoh 
Notes issued 62-37; 81-36) 81-86) 82-11 Notes in circulation 2245 6 2160 -7/2238 -4 2216 3 spdenaic 
pee M. ur. | April | April | April Deposits, et . 1124 -321143 -50|155 -48/152 -69 Other sight liabilitic 565-1) 242-4) 243-2! 2464 
9, 27, 3, 10, 17 s PNT ke a oP yy Britain Steam 
_ assers | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1942 +» ~SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK CENTRAL BANK OF SURES | Gane 
Gold coin & bulliot 444 444) «444| «aaa! Sag Milli . Million Turkish pounds Sho; 
Rupee coin 355 277 274 311] 302 . on £’s 1 ji Bradleys (Che 
Balances abroad 294 353| 4921 462 485 Mar Feb> > Mas 7 - a | - Jan ivil Service ‘ 
Sterling securities ..| 1,088} 2,129] 2,319] 2,319 2,349 “14, | 27, |] 6, | 13 Asses 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 194) | “ldsmiths at 
ud. Govt. rup. secs. 913] 1,363} 1,253] 1,303 1,382 Assets 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | Gold 110-0] 111-5 111-5 ans) Melis 
vestments 78-122) + 941 ~~ «82| «| «78 ~=©— Gold coin and bullion 47-75| 46-11] 46-55| 46-83 Clearing and other exch 32-2} 64-1) 66-7 1-1) Meu wustm 
Bills discounted 0-58 0-37 0°33; 0-34 Treasury bonds 138 -8) 136-5) 136-5) 136 — 
LIABILITIES Ini nd other »t 36-83 60-07) § 26) 58-4 ( j > Tramw 
: . : a a eo nvest. and othe sset 56°85, 60°0 8 2 i ommercial bills 262-3) 301-1) 303-4 302 c 
Notes in cir ie a “— 5,817) 5,883} 5,960) 4,083 LIABILITIES Securities 54-7) 54-4) 54-3) 54 eon 
Det , urma 180 283 283 283; 288 Notes in circulation 21-67, 29-77; 28-50) 27-59 Advances 122 -4) 175-3) 175-3) 175 a oath & 
eposits ye t 132; 194) 173) 164! 128 Deposits : Government 8-66) 13-20) 14-69, 15-51 LIABILITIES eee ¢ 
aa ank 268 420 413 422 409 Bankers’ 43 -36| 54-17] 52-091 53-68 Notes in circulation 418-8) 521-5) 516-5) S16SB wi Trus 
SS Ve Talo 54 -7% |61 -1% 164 -4% 163 +19, 62 -4 Others _ 4-10) 4°76 4-85) 4-00 Deposits 157 -5| 164-3) 168-6) 1644 Friars Investr 
Reserve ratio 59-19 145 -8% 146 -8°, 146 -8 Clearing and other ex< 32-3) 22-6) 23-41 23% Leadon & Sor 
a Redeemable $ 
Second Scotti 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES et Ga 
nited States 
‘ea> “ina ‘St “Sr Mid “SED eat 
f 942 19 ‘ 942 2 \malgamated 
CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES—continued Anti-Attritic 
inUuce iti-Attritior 
one, oe. COTTON—continued MISCELLANEOUS s teociated At 
No I NM s. d s. d Cloth, Overall Cloth, 384 in , CEMENT, best Eng. Portl and, d/d site, London art,F sociated Pc 
— N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b St. J. 4 sC«*F 34 «3A 52 x 50, 22's & le 1 8 l in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a Betts & Co. 
ao ae. Ov. per owt. ( is i Lt Drill, 30 in., 80 46, 5. ¢ 5. @. F Birmingham | 
— ion - ~ 12’s & 10’s. | 4] 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 49 6 49 British Tobac 
traights « London 3. 2 33 3 — . , ° tish Oxver 
Barley Eng. Gaz., ° v. per cwt. (¢ 59 8 60 9 FLAX (per ton) aoe 4 cnemente bats Poth 
Oats (e) = F soe 15 q 14 10 Livonian ZK . Nor Nor Acid, Oxalic, net per ton 60/0/0 60/0/0 oe ortla 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib.” f.0.b 13 ) 3 9 Pernau HD.. ve Not oe . .¢& es British guar 
MEAT—Beef, per 84Jb. HEMP (per ton) — Manila, spot een dating ee per - 9/11 o gue British Unite 
- { 411 7 ” ° 30/0/0 0, { Mc ee , ) 0 Bryant & Ma 
Knglish long side d 44 411 J2 Nitrate of Soda per ton 13/10/0 13/10 y 
a ee 1. 6 § 6 5 JUTE (per ton) Potash, Sulphate.... per ton + stain (Rich 
Imported hinds 5 6 5 6 Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee 33/10/0 33/10 Soda Bicarb ; per ton 11/0/0 11/00 § Maven — 
Mutto: Ib Wick 4 7 47 s. d. ciate f 5/0/0 5/0/0 rose & Blac 
on, per 8 Ib. iglish 8 6 8 € Common 8 Ib. cops (per spindle 4 ila 4 114 Soda Crysta s per ton4 5/5/0 6/50 | Dundee Floor 
Imported .... 4 7 47 103/40 Hessians, per yd. . 06:25 0 6-38 Foster (M. B. 
Pork, English per 8 Ib 8 6 8 £ 8/40 Hessians, per yd. ; 0 4:94 0 5-00 COPRA (per ton >.D. Strai ; 7 eneral Refr: 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 126 0 126 O 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Apr., c.f, - 7 atiew (I.) & | 
HAME—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 132 0 132 0 100 yds. ... 46 8 46 8 HIDES (per Ib.) s. = Telephor 
OTHER FOODS 74/40 »” » , 35 1 35 1 Wet salted Australian, an, } 40/50 50 Ib ) 7 i a 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades SISAL (per ton)—African, Apr {fs {os Queensland... . 6 Kinemas Lim 
First hand ...... 142 0 142 0 May—No. 1 - x0 0 30 O Cape, J’burg Ord. : O 64 al Vaidenhead | 
CHEESE (per cwt.) WOOL (per Ib.)— d d Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. 0 een | Meesons Lim: 
Home Produced. 99 2 99 2 Lincoln wethers, washed 193 193 English & Welsh Market Hides : ot | Packer (H. \ 
Imported .... 99 2 99 2 Selected blackfaced, greasy 14 14 Best heavy ox and heifer . aif Peerless Furr 
y . 8 0 ess Fur 
GOGOA (per « wt.) Australian scrd. fleece 70's 37 37 0 8 Pinchin, Johr 
a e Wie weesse 45 0 45 0 Cape scrd. average snow white 39% 393 LEATHER (per lb.) ollard (E.) é 
renada fine ... 81 O 81 0 N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 24 2 ; 1 9 1 3 Ff Range Boiler 
COFFEE (per cwt.) Tops— Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. 4 3 4 3 Rawiplug c : 
Santos, supr. c. & f Nom. Nom. SPMD sccacevscos 45 45 Should i 2 l ; shaw (John) 
. : ae “£190 0 190 0 56’s super carded ... 39 39 SOUICEES .. 24 2 4 Ff Spratt’s Pate 
Costa Rica, medium to good 1200 0 200 0 48’s average carded .. 3] 31 0 7h 0 WE Totals (000s) 
EGQS (per 120)—English........... 15 0 15 0 44’s prepared 293 298 Insole Bellies 4% 12 129 Imdb Ap 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported 64 0 64 0 , fp 235 23ST Mwiieio a 
POTATOES (per cwt).— MINERALS Dressing Hides 1 9 29 
ee es : : 2 COAL (per ton)— s. d, s. d. PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal. : it an. 1 to Af 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— \ Fi P Welsh, best Admiralty . 4 oO 4 $i 4 oo oe S _— a lt 0 il 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm f 27104 27 1 (0) Kerosene , Durning \ :. } 
: ra. , i t 7 4 . .t - J : 27 104 27 104 os Vaporising Oil 1 4 
c.i.f. U.K./Cont. .. : Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 28 104 28 104 b) A roe i 
wae hy pag IRON AND STEEL (per ton) oes | (4 lee 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags 49 1] 49 10 | Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d.. 128 0 128 O | Fuel oil, in bulk, England a — 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic ; 5 | Bars, Middlesbrough....... 312 6 312 6 Wales 
consumption ...... 21 7 21 7 | Steel, rails, heavy ...... .--. 290 6 290 6 Furnace .. me *& 10 
West India Crystallised { = 0 47 10 Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20). 29 9 od | Diesel 0 lit 9 ut 
50 ) 5U -_ 2 y: a 
TOBACCO (per Ib )— NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— ROSIN (per ton)—American 33 «0 33 
indie 5 , 0 8 0 8 Copper (c)—Electrolytic. . ..  62/0/0 62/0/0 
ndian, stemmed and unstemmed { 2 4 2 § Tin—Standard cash ..... . .275/0/0( f) 275/0/0(f) RUBBER (per Ib.) rr 1 i 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 0 10 0 10 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash . 25/0/0 25/0/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet Pes . 
stemmed . Pee a a 2 10 Spotter oo = - a : ee 0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orang: 197/0/0 200/9/' 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ( /0/0 3 atid D6 
) TEXTILES ; ar f 190/0/0 190/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 00 —-:25/00 F RAINS (pe 
COTTON (per Ib.)— 4 d Nickel, home delivery... . < ant Wheat, Ch 
Raw, Mid-American .... 8 -90 8-90 5 : : L 195/0/0  195/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net) 0/0 W 
~ a, Pee. ... 11-55 = 11-55 Antimony, English, 99% . . 120/0/0 120/0/0 Linseed, raw 41/10/0 41 e Maize, Ch 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams 18 -74 18 +74 Wolfram, Empire .......per unit 2/15/0 —2/15/0 Rape, crude .... 44/5/0 aK Oats, Chic 
42's Cop Weft .. 18 -52 18 52 Platinum, refined -- per oz, 9/0/0 9/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude 31/2/6 26 Rye, Chic: 
, 60's Twist (Egyptian) 26-50 26-50 inline eee kB 48/0/0 —48/0/0 Coconut, crude. . 28/2/06 te 9 Barley 
8) Quicksilver 76 It 0/1510 ley W 
Cloth, per 100 yards sd 8. d. L 48/15/0  48/15/0 Palm ......-.... 20/150 F750 | METALS (p 
1 in. inter, 64 x 64 s. d. s. d. | Oil Cakes, Linseed, India un, ex-mili 11/15/0 Copper, Cc 
ES 35 0 35 0 GOLD (per fine ounce) . 168 O 168 O | Oil Seeds, Linseed— » 6 20/1000 Tin, NY. 
Cambric Shirting, 32} in. a oo ounce)— La Plata (new) ..... 20/2 6 19/0 Lead, N.Y 
72 x 60, 24's & 24's.. 47 4 47 4 Deas cok bees 11g 0 01 le Calcutta ......... ei 20/0/0 = 
a) + 1s. per ton net paper a “jute sacks, charged 1 Is. = it ls. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer's premiee 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers, delivered 
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. COMPANY RESULTS (April 14 to April 29, 1942) 








Mar silat ile ional sediatidea wide 
1g, an : 
194) Net Available Appropriation Preceding Yeat 
44 ‘Company Year lotal Deprecia-| Profit for aa 
600 4 mpe Ended Profit tion, ete. after Deb Distribu- Pref. Ord. 0 eo in Total Net Ord 
nterest ton Div. Div. Rate Reserves Carry Profit Profit Div 
503 Forward 
287 ‘ iat aaa lace lacie aia cncsttnaniised ceiinitisianiiiiapaa tees tai 
247 f f { / / / c f f f f 
rely Breweries, &c. : i ‘ 
Royal Brewery, Brentford Dec. 31 165,881 20,000 12,278 74,342 | 4 500 18,000 12 : 222 152,623 32,576 12 
.ND } Shipstone (James) & Sons Dec. 31 175,163 175,163 261,227 |} 23,843 143,723 20 10,000 2,403 || 171,947 171,947 18 
Wilson’s Brewery . y Ee Feb. 28 200,514 139,321 235,675 18,300 74,550 1 45,000 | + 1,471 203,840 134,016 1 
1, Iron an ee | 
Fet searinore (William) & Co Dec. 31 211,671 182,895 398,040 | 26,125 47,500 10 100,000 | + 9,270 375,094 328,679 | 10 
ion | saabunsh CoMvemn Iron. bec. 31| 134/63 Or ORG 4,502 || 27/362 7,311 | 25 Mets || ae'ss7 | eeosa | 10 
942 ; d Askam Iron ec. 3 34,53 >, 74,502 || 27,562 3 24 t | , | , 0 
22 «3 one, SP akman & Co Dec. 31 152,910 28,529 56,645 | 25,000 | 124 3,529 || 132,897 | 36,649 | 124 
32-398 Vulcan foundry oes -- | Dec. 31 241,450 81,934 31,178 57,709 2,500 16,902 4 ; + 11,776 || 221,775 29,528 3 
415) welsh Navigation Coal Dec. 31 15,731 9,641 3,548 16,685 | i : + 3,548 || 35,227 | 22,210) 24 
Wharncliffe Silkstone ( olliery Dec. 31 58,914 10,000 6,080 19,290 1,478 4,479 74 si , 123 | 41,675 | 10,272 10 
23 +4 Financial, Land, &e. : { ’ iH | 
12-16 Agricultural Mortgage Corporation Mar. 31 553,184 2,727 5,895 : 2,664 + 63 | 547,435 \Dr. §,671 | Nil 
21°72) pyer Ready Trust Co. .... Mar. 31 31,731 28,845 35,763 27,000 9 aoe +- 1,845 || 31,408 28,293 9 
88 National Mortgage, «c., of N. Zealand | Sept. 30 159,567 16,433 | 32,110 || 17,079 5+ - 646 | 165,293 | 17,221 | 54 
—~T Rowton Houses Limited Dec. 31 | 118,666 7,383 14,281 || 3,839 4,066 | 4 522 || 116,413| 5455| 4 
Selfridge (Holdings) Limited Jan. 31} 77,452 | 11,339 | Dr. 2,840 | + 11,339 || 27,205 |Dr. 14,179 | Nil 
Slough Estates... . - Dec. 31 188,166 72,281 179,608 95,125 15 40,000 - 22,844 186,929 100,774 15 
Apri Hotels, “ya eg &c. 5 | a , : | Papen i 
April Stewart & Watt an 26,158 15,830 20,347 5,750 _ 80 6,605 | Dr 3,851 | Nil 
19 one (John), London .. | Sept. 30 | 55,843 | 6,603 18,453 36,330 7,500 11,250 | 74 oa 297 41,663 | 24,118! 74 
435. Motor, Aviation, &c. | | | | | 
tas De Havilland Aircraft Sept.30; 108,108 12,174 119,257 | : 40,000 10 50,000 | + 2,174 || 260,527 230,923 | 24 
118, } RFD. Co Rubb: Dec. 31} 10,263 8,680 11,570 | 4,500 | 12 4,000} + 180 12,145 10,545 | 12 
) ubber } 
56.41 Bacot Sept. 30 32,534 16,975 19,593 | 2,828 | 38 3 + 14,147 || 34,487 | 13,840] 84 
” E ipob Sept. 30 16,239 125 3,576 | 4,508 , , + 3,576 |} 14,120 3,665 | 10 
216-3} Sedenak Oct. 31 79,196 2,708 31,459 42,107 | 18,943 6 ; + 12,516 | 73,330 44,161 | 12 
Lia a I 31 1,77 628 | 1,575 ] 0 4 7,878 0,124 35,925 | it 
Britain Steamship J or 81,775 29,762 26,62 41,5 ‘ 8,75 7% - 7,87 80,124 | | Ve 
Y ‘mard Steam Ship Co Dec. 31 | 1,022,287 10,787 | 229,701 | 653,340 || 75,000(¢ 154,701 || 680,339! 146,111} Nil 
Shops and Stores } } 
Bradlevs (Chester) Jan. 31 41,631 29,732 71,377 6,300 31,250 | 12a 7,818 || 57,938 47,021 | 123 
Jan ivil Service Supply Feb. 28 80,631 10,597 |} 57,533 8,848 24 1,749 || 63,446 | Dr. 2,415 Nil 
24, J Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Jan. 31] 130,344 36,271 | 78,367 15,00( 15,000 00( 1,271 || 134,450| 28390] 4 
1942 Mellroy (William) Feb. 18 84,737 2,204 67,481 | 107,790 5,600 5,000 § + 56,881 105,266 | 88,678 | 18 
LLP eed (Austin) Feb. 20} 92.442 10,000 28,479 | 59,898 || 34,000 5,521 || 112,600}  38,625| 8 
1365 thmans Limited ai Feb. 20 18 628 11.630 $2,020 61.745 15,950 11,555 | 27-08 4,004 515 43,220 | 32,414 | 27-08 
Tramway an mnibus 
502 yateshead & District Tramways De 51 99,036 1,102 | 68,417 6,757 15,211 10 866 128,693 21,573 10 
54 Northern General Transport De 31 166,625 143,706 219,432 19,500 83,108 10 40,000 1,098 | 364,124 156,102 | 10 
115-58 Tynemouth & District Transport Dec. 31 1,731 5,324 | 18.456 1,525 4,641 | 10 842 31,976 | 9,316! 10 
Trusts | | 
240° \iliance Trust Co Ja >] 649,599 61,642 | 122,737 49,846 134,533 25 75,000 2,263 648,512 294,824 25 
+ tf Friars Investment Trust Feb. 15 14,168 20,095 33,558 | ; 15,469 3 5,000 374 72,867 21,834 a 
2 London & South American Mar. 31 34.470 17,583 61,969 | 13,021 a ; 4,562 40,653 | 22,314 Nil 
a | Redeemable Securities Trust Dec. 31 19,904 14,505 20,768 12,000 2,487 l } 18 19,262 | 13,506 ] 
Second Scottish Northern Investment Mar. 15 77,900 6,517 | 58,473 8,251 14,898 | 11} 3,368 79,734 | 29,842 1l4 
Third Guardian Trust Mar. 15 29,382 16,241 | 29,833 8,312 7,175 4 754 34,403 19,129 4 
nited States & S. American April 4 59,723 9,435 97,198 12,708 21,604 84 5.000 123 67,253 45,073 | 9} 
r. 2 Other Companies | 
1942 \malgamated Roadstone Corporati Mar l 15,634 $5,643 70,325 00 19,000 5,857 5,661 14,482 Nil 
\ati-Attrition Metal July 31 1,807 14,882 20,679 8,750 ) 10,00 3,868 36,020 24,195 124 
{sociated Automatic Machine Mar. 31 | 21,423 7,540 | 10,936 7,600 4 60 14,120 13,071 6 
are, F Associated Portland Cement De 31 | 1,160,820 13,308 499,820 715,148 137 0 360,000 9 2,320 || 1,200,548 539.648 | 10 
ets & Co. ‘ Dec. 31 32,694 6,179 10,408 19,186 | 12,000 12 1,592 42,623 | 16,609 74 
‘ Birmingham Railway Carriags Dec. 31 | 5,151 | 49,969 | 170,446 3,000 37,162 7 9,807 65,991 | 60,809 | 74 
’ British Tobacco Co. (Australia _ Oct. 31 | 1,079,572 957,100 | 1,001,252 |; 111,188 843,474 9 2,438 | 996,440 | 965,937 10 
British Oxygen Co. Dec. 31 | 1,346,538 | 08,187 363,162 43,312 152,372 14 12,503 || 1,364,944 355,469 a 
0/0/0 § British Portland Cement Dec. 31 685,409 | 250,000 403,134 | 625,534 100,800 300,000 | J 2,334 734,816 452,641 | 17) 
s. d. } British Quarrying Co. Oct. 31} 108,726 | 25,230 14,528 | 24,746 13,155 | (a 1,373 100,912 | 17,011! ( 
3 ff British Tyre and Rubb Sept. 30 407,814 8,031 137,327 | 210,242 |} 11,531 49,500 | 11 75,000 1,296 391,038 168,382 | 11 
11 British United Shoe Dec. 31 421,631 408,019 | 587,303 23,457 $72,595 | 13a 11,967 520,413 | 507,284 174 
10/0 | Bryant & May Mar. 31 421,433 81,433 | 506,432 67,200 310,985 | 1844 3,248 523,912 | 473,912 | 224 
i stain (Richard) Dec. 31 34,259 24,475 40,348 16,216 “ 10,000 1,741 | 50,619 35,109 Nil 
1/00 | Craven Brothers (Mar Dec. 31} 260,056 | 15,000 60,161 | 184,720 42,000 | 14 18,161 || 182,620 73,012 | 14 
5/0/0 rosse & Blackwell Dec. 31 814,076 7,094 58,496 72,324 39,823 ; 15,043 3,630 540,643 87,699 | 2 
5/50 § Dundee Floorcloth, & Jan. 31! Dr. 5,446 Dr. 6,779 | 5,228 60 Dr. 7,000 739 7,470 | 4,661 24 
Foster (M. B.) & Sor Dec. 31 39,532 1,889 14,042 | 111,868 12,500 | 10 1,542 || 44,5771 17,671] 10 
eneral Refractoriv Dec. 31 125,267 ,.000 39.080 | 107,903 16,250 5 41,068 18,238 124,662 43,236 ) 
‘NOIR. FT Griew (I.) & Co Dec. 31 7,282 2,998 | Dr. 5,241 | 13,230 1,9 875 23 ; 8,051 21,767 8,664) 8 
s. d Hall Telephone Accessor De 3] 401,934 42,323 35,856 20,160 12: 20,000 2,163 | 209,370 26,802 10 
ndestructible Paint ¢ Dec. 31 40,01] 30,750 | 37,693 1,050 28,600 2( . 1,100 || 42,730 | 33,545 20 
tT ons & Co, Dec. 31 | 139,706 18,684 35,222 | 40,790 || 10,762 12,500 10 12,500 40 || 95,273 33,774 2 
) 6) f Nigemas Limited Ly a 85,039 $6,672 | $9,328 13,333 : 14,254 915 |) 61,809 | 10,837 24 
0 & | Maidenhead Brick and Sept. 30 | Dr. 470 Dr. 2,219 10,980 2,219 || Dr. 5,974 |Dr. 11,224 | Nil 
Meesons Limited Jan. 31 57,531 14,706 | 23,389 || 21,257 6,551 | 49,046 | 19,438 Nil 
0 é Packer (H. J.) & Ce Dex 31 73 629 6,738 10,696 | 50,458 10,175 4,600 4 5,921 |} 57,628 17,154 Nil 
Qf Peerless Furnitur Dec. 31 »5,156 1,962 6,852 10,265 2,780 2,500 10 2,500 928 12,370 | 4,142 | Nil 
Minchin, Johnson & Dec. 31 $25,111 130,859 | 281,842 23,456 $2,048 8} 24,567 788 538,347 196,847 83 
Pollard (E.) & ( Dec. 31 | 135,325 1,123 62,192 | 85,594 || 18,820 22,974 | 7! 10,000 10,398 0 30,297 | 
1} | Range Boilers Dec. 31 37,892 1,510 11,881 14,261 1,800 7,000 | 20 2, O01 1,081 11,631 | 2 
4 2 FT Rawiplug Co » 3 112,087 61,769 10,943 12.750 40,000 40 »,000 4.019 62,097 40 
1 7 J %2¥ (John) & Sons, Wolve pton June 30! — 12,900 11,783 23,741 6,149} 7} 6,000 366 3,993 | 8,257 
0 TE Tad (oo0's)s Dec. 31 9,891 1,000 81142) 16,957 10,000 | 124 1,858 6,134 6.134 | 124 
Lf J Ja.1 t0 April 14, 1942 192 95,808 *.418 16,009 8,541 9,427 {7 286 1,249 99,341 50,957 
2 {pl 14 to April 29, 1942 75 14,549 1,175 3,857 9.426 1,067 Shin 627 | 43 297 13,994 6,703 
an. 1 to At ”) 1942? 567 10,41? 8593 Shei S49 967 10.494 8913 1.913 1.546 113.335 57,660 
011 
l a1) 8 I \ Ord i § B Oo ) 8°, 0 A oO ’ } Y 
| ividend Tur 1933, on ( ulative Preference S ] I e7 
0 1% 
0 Ni ‘ ~ ~ 
29 AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
1] f _ i April April \pr 
2 28, 2l, 28, 21, 28, 
00/0) 1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 
5 Cen C¢ ts { te Cent (ent nts 
25 | SRAIRG (per bushel METALS (per Ib.) con? MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) —cond 
. eat, Chicago, May 204 118} Spelter, East St. Louis, spot § 8-25 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, pet 
1/10/0 Mal Winnipeg, May 94 794 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) barrel hans a ll 117 
44/5)( Onn Chicago, May 864 84 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, May 8-66 8 +E Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spat 
31/2/6 Re Chicago, May 554 54 Coffee, N.Y., cash s ——_  ) Ae 
28/2/6 ye, Chicago, May 754 734 Rio, No. 7.. 98 92 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 deg 
0/15/0 ET ley Winnipeg, May 644% 643 Santos, No. 4 . 133 13% ee eee ne eee 5 74 4; 
1/150 (per Ib.) Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 21-02 20 -65 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.b. 
i per, Connecticut ... 12 -00 12 -00 ‘ Am. mid., May 19 -40 18 -9€ Cuba, Mar. . ine 
0) 10/0 ia A-Y., Straits spot 2-00 52 -00 Cotton Oil, N.Y., May 13-98 13-98 Moody’s Index of staple com- 
19/0! 4ad, N.Y, Spot .. 6 «50 6 -50 Lard, Chicago, Mav 12 -823 12 -824 modities, Dec. 31, 193] «100 231-6 250 «1 
rks + Trading suspended. t Nomina] 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA D 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) : ; ; 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 








RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 AUTHORISED CAPITAL _... : ai -. * £4,500,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST CAPITAL FULLY PAID ; i £2,400,000 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA y 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward £2,256,217 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
oo facilities for financing every description of trade with as at 28th Feb. 1942 ... £50 593,844 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or ya. ot ee Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


are received at rates which may be ascertained on ap 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 





262 Branche and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 

Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 - 
London / 117/122, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 London Offices : V 
Branches | 28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 

Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. — 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W, 

THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA OVER 850 | 

ESTABLISHED 1837 LIMITED BRANCHES 

Capital Authorised and Issued ... ... £12,000,000 / 

Paid-up Capital i £4,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors £8,000,000 e 

£12,000,000 NOT 

(Not capable of being called up : ‘ : 
except in the event of and for the A-complete banking service is offered in M 
Ss bank being und up) . . 
a a oe Sone ae ie every part of Australia, New Zealand and Si 

Reserve Fund . ... £3,250,000 un Mente Gileedin ter Ay om P: 

Special Currency Reserve . £1,600,000 e Pacific Islands by Australia’s oldest Ir 

Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 and largest bank. F 

West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 T 

—— —. ; A 
Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the oF Wh 8 (1) < NEW SOUTH “WALES g 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic H 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 1 
of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased meorperaies én New South Wales with Limited Liability, AME 
er sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley S Ww ~ 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. ° y Square, W,1, v 

—— —_— —— —— tr 

Je 
Ir 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI THE 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA ctucorpor ee AN ING CORPORATION Pi 





























mn _ s a. is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance A 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) Pi 
Paid-up Capital oe 3 nae 4,500,000 AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - ~~ ~ $50,000,000 
Reserve Fund ecg sa oh se ne ee ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-.UP - «= $20,000,000 —- 
Currency Reserve ae . ee ,000, (STERLING £6 
eserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charte RESERVE FUND 1 I »500,000 
Reserve Liability Propriet ler the Charter ... GiNnst0 s UNDS HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
£13,500,000 RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 
Court of Directors: a ae HONGKONG, 
sialic : aaa ae emporarily transferre ° 
» 3: eee SSD OODWARD. Ree LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
oe a ee rn G. HAMILTON Esa. a = Acting Chief Manager : A. Morse. 
v.60 eee ee ee OO. BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esa. THE FAR EAST, Pte. ] 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E ie H 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and Engla 
= i ela ated Biged) an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 's . 
WEST END BRANCH: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases, sive a 
Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, Pe! particulars may be had on application. Catha 
NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the DOMINION stable 
oy Sean @ roos22scesccccenomensneessecensessoeeeaa the F 
The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description f a & 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand Negotiates or 3. e a Guarc 
collects Bills, Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and as 8 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in z Ss I O K EX HAN E 8 to Ma 
all parts of the world. Deposits received at interest for fixed $3 C C % revul 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 5 Investors are invited to apply : s 
8 for Government Loans through Hy is two 
t% B 
£ 
:# THEIR STOCKBROKER: _— 
3 aaahaianine 5 a lew 
Ea 5 ; 
Bz] e & 
THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & | { 3% Savings Bonds 1955/65 {| infu 
; atio 
t% % 
t% . 3 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. # 240 National War Bonds 1949/51 {| w sta 
Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 is are at present on sale @ 100. i and ¢ 
Subscribed Capital . vs ase, awe, 5,000,000 u There are also expec 
Paid-up Capital... . ae 3,000,000 n a pect 
Further Liability of P ropri etors ... - 2,000,000 + % Defence Bonds a wreck 
c c e+e 1 57 55,006 & ‘ . 
eT one Re: serve ... ; i 585,000 of which ne pessen may held (or have an interest inj move then £1,008. a journa 
3 . % ° 
" Chief Office in Ansell is ee cries ¢ 
Coll fe os ete i Your Stockbroker will give you advice and full details, h now 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. = and put forward your application FREE OF CHARGE. 2 . 
5 A detailed li i 5 above 
With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 3 - ch ene ee = Brokers a 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business = may be obtained from: 8 morale 
with Australia, es 8 oe 
ceteris atiaatlitienditi inners, " The Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, £.C.2 } Thi: 
BOCMELOAAEORARRRREASRORAS MER OORELRCSsLLMeLlese sees the en 
i a OO aomemnemesoane onan anoceane — 
Printed in Great Britaif by Sr. Crements Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St.. Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tur Economist News APER, Lt 


at Brettenham Wouse, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2.—Saturday, May 2, 1942. [ntered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Offtet. 





